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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


Sirn—Having received by the last London packet the conclusion 
of Mr. Bulwer’s new novel, Ernest Maltravers, 1 beg permission to 
place 1 at your disposal. | do not believe that another copy exists 
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Messrs 
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in the United States, as my friend, who brought the shec 





that they were sent to him just as the slip was about to sail 


Harpe rand Brothers, not owning the copyneht of t 





reasonably complain iif you should give lunmediate fj icity to this 
tenth and last book of Ernest Maltravers Ihe ladies, | am in 

formed, are particularly anxious to see it nd Mr. Bulwer has 
curred their serious d pleasure DY Iss g sO ¢ i novel, With- 
ving oone o satistacto \ our obedient 
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CONCLUSION OF ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
BY EDWARI LWEI 
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Your noble conduct toward me, when I was in distress, and your | 


generosity in ordering me, a maniack, to be taken care of, merit my 
gratitude. Had I the opportunity, I would move heaven and earth 
to cunvince you that I am not ungrateful.”’ 

“There is my hand, Cwsarini. We can never be friends—but 
let us not be enemies. I forgive you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Cesarini. ‘ Now I am comparatively 
happy in the reflection that I have not the enmity of Ernest Maltra- 
vers, ‘Though | wronged you, yet was [ less guilty than you sup- 
pose—for there was another, who took advantage of my fatal attach- 
ment to Florence Lascellas ; and, to promote his own views, made 
me the instrument of his wickedness.” 

“Of whom do you speak 7” said Ma!travers, with much agitation ; 
“name the villain.” 

“Lumley Ferrers! He was the murderer of Florence—he it was 
that professed an interest in my suit, and, having used me as his in- 
strument, insulted me—cast me off, for ever!” 

“ Gods!” exclaimed Maltravers, turning pale as ashes, and trem- 
bling with passion; “had I known this before I left England, his 
life should have been the penalty of his crime. But he shall not 
escape me. [thank you, Cesarini, for the informanon. Leave me.” 

When Cesarini had left the apartment, Maltravers, agitated, his 
bosom heaving with a tumultuous storm, walked the floor with 
rapid strides, muttering incoherently, “I knew it—I knew that the 
avenger's task was mine; sooner or later, the murderer of Florence 
shall fall by my hand, Justice! thou art sometimes slow, but al- 
ways sure. * * * * T will go immediately to England, and 
then—gods! if I could, by a simple volition, plant myself this in- 


stant by the villain’s side, one moment should suffice to send him, 


unshirived, to 

“4 gentleman below, signor,” said Francisco. 

“T am engaged, and cannot be seen. Francisco, I leave for Eng- 
land to-morrow, Yes,” continued Maltravers; ‘my destiny must 
be fulfilled. What is written cannot be obliterated. Again—always 
the creature of circumstances! 1 did hope, that bere IT might be 
permitted to dwell in something like tranquillity—that here, amon 
the records of the glorious past, blessed with the love of St. Venta- 
dour, the remaining pages of my existence would be bright and un- 
sullied. Vain hope! To-morrow L go--whither, and for what? 
To England, the land of my birth—to crush a reptile that hath 
stung me! Oh, man! fool that thou art, to devise plans for the tu 
ture, as if thy little span of life were an eternity. Thou knowest 
not the events of the coming hour, nor seest how the invisible min- 
isters of thy destiny mock thy anticipations.” 

Having become comparatively calm, Ernest threw open the blinds 
to admit the warm Italian sun, and then seated himself by the win- 
dow, to write to his beloved Valerie. He had determined not to see 
her again previously to his departure, lest her tears and persuasions 


might induce him to forego the satisfaction of wreaking vengeance || 


on his enemy. The following is the letter he addressed to her: 


* Deawesr VALERIE—Love ts powerful, but Vengeance will not be put 
by. | have discovered the murderer of Florence Lascelles, and I go tu 
meet him face to face, im mortal combat. Should I survive, IT shall be 


absent but a bref period, and the remainder of my life shall be dedicated | 


’ 


to thee. Farewell, dearest Valerie. MALTRAVERS,” 


Maltravers came safe to England. The day after his arrival, 
while he was preparing to call upon his old friend, Col. Danvers, he 
was surprised by a visit from Lumley Ferrers, who had accidentally | 


heard that Ernest was in England Mrs 
“ Maltravers, | am glad to see you,”’ said Ferrers, as he entered || 


the room; “when did you arrive in England?” 


| 
Maltravers continued for some moments to regard Ferrers, with- was deeply felt. 
| 


out trusting himself to reply. At length he said, “I too, am happy 
that we have again met, Mr. Ferrers; but since we parted, know, | 
villain, that f have seen Castruccio Cawsarini, from whom I learned | 
what I before suspected, that you were the instigator of those infer- 
nal proceedings which resulted in the death of Florence Lascelles. | 
Iam come from Italy to meet you, and this day you shall hear 
from me again. Begone, scoundrel!” 
Lumley was astounded at these words, but he did not lose his | 
self-possession. He saw, at once, that nothing he could say would | 
alter the position in which he stood; and with a slight bow he | 
slowly walked out, observing, when he reached the door, “ Your 
communication, Mr. Maltravers, if it shall be of the nature I sus 
pect, will be cheerfully received by me, and promptly responded to.” 
It is unnecessary to deserite the particulars of the duel. The bel- 
ligerents met, and Ernest Maltravers fell, badly wounded. Lumiey | 
Ferrers received a flesh-wound in the leg, sufficient to confine him 
to the house for several weeks, 
After the lapse of three months, Maltravers, whose Ife, at first, 
was pronounced by the surgeon to be in imminent danger, had so | 
far recovered as to be able to ride aut. Darmg one of his excursions, 
as he was driving through a beautiful lane, he observed two ladies | 
and a gentleman approaching on horseback, As they passed him, | 
he recognised, in the elder of the two females, his long-lost Alice 
Darvil. She did not see him; or, if she did, his altered appearance | 
prevented her knowing him. Determined that she should not again | 
| 

| 

| 





escape hin, he ordered his coachman to turn and follow the eques 
trians. Maltravers rode after them nearly three miles ; and the time 
consumed in going that distance, was sufficient to revive his first | 
love in all its intensity. He observed where they stopped, and then 
hastened home ta write and despatch a note to Ahee, appainting a 
time and place for their interview, She could hardly eredit the evi- 
dence of her own eves, when she saw the handwriting of her first. 
her list, her only love ; and could hardly restram herself from flying 
at once tothe arms of her beloved. Alice met Ernest, accompamed 
by her daughter; and, if the meeting was fraught with happiness to 
the delighted Maltravers, the announcement, by Alice, that the bea- 
taful girl before him was entitled to call him father, threw him into 
eostasies ! The next day Alice and Maltravers were married 

One week subse juently to this, while Maltravers, Alice, and their 
daughter were walking in the garden, a carriage drove up to their 
doar, and a gentlemen and lady alighted. Maltravers was struck 
dumb on discovering his visiters to be Cwsarint and St. Ventadour ; 
but he was soon relieved by the information, coming from the pretty 
lips of the lady, that Casarimt had made her the happiest of 
WiTds. 





| 
CUAPTER V. | 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


| OUR FLORA. 


BY MRS. MARY GRIFFITH. 





| 


|| Tere is such a thing as beauty—perfect beauty—althongh we 
| rarely see it. Sometimes we are struck with admiration suddenly ; 
|| but more frequently the beauty of a face grows upon us—and then 
the pleasure of gazing on it never ceases. Our Flora had a face of 

this kind; every feature was perfect—and the whole expression 
charming. Nothing could be more delicate and lady-like than her 
|| skin; and no rose could rival the tint on her cheek. Her eyes were 
arich hazel, and elegantly set under one of the most intellectual 
foreheads I ever saw. But I could not do her justice were I to talk 
about her for hours—so I shall only say that her figure was as fault- 





| 
| 
less as her face. 
| She had a sweet, tender voice, well modulated ; and, as might be 
expected, she sung delightfully—that is, she knew a number of bal- 


lads which suited her voice exactly ; and there was, every now and 


|} then, a surprising, wild, bird-like note among her snatches of old 
| 


|| songs, which made you listen eagerly, that you might cateh it again 


|| Then, such a laugh the gipsy had, with her head thrown up, and her 
| 


| wlossy hair falling back, showing the whitest and the most perfect of 
* What is Flora doing? 


* was the cry of one and all, if that tempt- 


|} teeth. ‘There was no resisting her laugh. 


what Is going on up-stairs ! 
| ing langh was heard at a distance; and I either walked out to in- 
i quire, or little Bessie was sent to hear what it was about. 
Flora came to live with us four years ago ; we were in want of a 


needle-woman, and hearing that her aunt wished to get a respectable 


home for the child—for she was then but fourteen—we enyayed her 


It was but one little month that Flora stooped over the 


| needle ; after that, she could not be said to have any regul: 


at once 


ir work ; 
and, excepting a little fancy sewing, of which she always had a bas- 
ketful, she did not earn sixpence a week 

Mrs. Ross, our old housekeeper, without ever acknowledging it, 


| loved Flora as well as we did ; and,if we had not kept a bright look- 
out, the poor child would have been nothing but a cake and jelly ma- 
I ker; not that Mrs. Ross was hard upon her—but for the natural 
| desire of keeping her always near her own person. When this was 


reluctantly given up, and a stout, commonplace, young woman was 


| 
| 
1] 


hired to mend and make house-linen, then good old Mrs. Ross grew 
|| wonderfully fond of looking at sights in the street, and she could not 
enjoy them unless Flora was looking too. Sometimes it was the 
| barrel-organ and moukey—then a blind tiddler—and never a soldier 
| passed without a racing and renuing—yes, the old lady, on such 
|| oceasions, actually ran after Flora, that she might hear and see too 


!* said she one day; ‘step quickly ! 


| 
| 
| * Flora, dear, step this way 
} 


| the band, the full band, is coming The lght-footed little maiden 
| skipped to the window, her bright eye dancing, and her quick ear 
drinking in the gay airs. More than one of the officers cast an ani- 
mated glance at the window, and wondered that so beautiful a erea- 
ture should be thinking of nothing but the musick—men seon learn 
| to guess at a woman's thoughts 
Maitland, my cousin, with whom I had lived for twenty 
years, was, at this time,a little out of spirits. Her son, an only child, 
had left her, to make the tour of Europe ; and the loss of his society 
Vlora came very opportunely to make a httle va- 
riety in our quiet party; and Mrs, Maitland insensibly began to think 
| of Edgar less, as Flora was better known. In fact, every day brought 
}° it some new grace, which added to her value 
| 
| face all in a glow. 


** What musick was that!" said I, as Flora entered the room, her 


“Oh, most delightful musick! T only wish you could have heard 


it, madam; quite a new tune—and played so well, too!” 

*T dare say you can sing or whistle it!” said Mrs. Maitland 
“ Try, Flora.” So Flora whistled the tune, and then went an with 
variation after variation, whistling like a bird. Of course, Mrs. Ross 
followed her ito the room—she being as privileged a person as her 
young favourite—and I could see by the old woman's eye, at that 
moment, that Flora would be her heir—and a good thousand dollars 
Mrs. Ross had. 


* Come, Flora,” said she, “ ‘tis time to Au/l the strawberries. We 


pedilar 
* Oh, let her stay,” said Mrs. Maitland ; * bring the strawberries 
here, and we will all help you to stem them. Flora shall uv and 
find a song to suitthrs new tune, and sing it for us while we are busy.’ 
We had a pleasant morning of it; for one song bronght another, 
and the variety seemed to have no end. ‘Then, what a taste for 
flowers she had, too; and it was wonderful te hear her talk of them 
| Why, she absolutely created a love for flowers in all the household ; 
and Mrs. Maitland, who never showed any partiality for the couutry 
| before, declared that she would go immediately to the Uplands, her 
| country-seat, On purpose to give Flora a little fresh air, and hear her 
| sing to the birds 
Even our friends, those who were very intimate with us, caught 
the spirit, too, and began to think that a flower was quite a distinet 
thing trom a market-basket. All they ever knew about flowers was 
from the common bunches tied up by the gardeners for sale ; which 
bunches came home from market on the top of beeksteaks, onions, 


turnips, and perhaps a pair of chickens or geese. With a careless 





water, where they were left to die of neglect and stagnant water 
You should have seen our Flora manage with flowers. With what 


grace would she tie upa nosegay, making each flower look the love- 





hand, they were generally dragged out, and thrust into a mug of | 
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lier from the contrast with its neighbour—and how long she would 
keep them fresh. 

Then, she understood the combination of perfumes. We never 
had such fine cologne-water as of her making; and it was a perfect 
treat to open our drawers and wardrobes, so delicate was the fra- 
grance of her littie bags of flowers. Her art reached even to the ar- 
rangement of the china-closets. Mrs. Maitland, who scarcely went 
near them once in a year, before Flora came, used frequently to 
saunter after her, when she heard that something was going on there. 
Flora loved dearly to alter the position of things ; and if she were 
left alone, she could set a closet or pantry to rights in a very short 
time—but the mischief of it was, that we generally got in among 
the plates and dishes—and it ended in Flora’s sitting down on the 
floor to finish some little childish story of her young days—and this 
was the kind of story that kept nervous Mrs. Maitland, old Mrs. 
Ross—for she was always near—and my fidgety self, in a long clo- 
set, filled with glass and china, when we might have been listening 
to wiser heads than hers. 

* What shall we do with this beautiful creature?” said Mrs. Mait- 
land to me, one day. ‘* Edgar writes word that he shall be with us 
in July; and, you know that this is no place then for Flora.” 

I had been thinking of the same thing, and was as much at a loss 
as she was. I foresaw difficulties every way, but all ended in the 
conclusion that Flora must go—after living with us four years, too 

‘*T wonder whether Mrs. Christie would take charge of Flora'” 


said Mrs. Maitland. “T would most cheerfully pay her board till 
next winter. Edgar will then be in Washington, and we can have 


the child home again 

‘I do not think that Mrs. Christie’s house is exactly the place 
for her,” said I, “for there is her nephew; he will be over head 
and ears in love with her, in less than a week—and that will 
never do.” 

“Oh, I forgot him. What do you think of our milk-man, Robert 
Gold! his wife is an excellent, good-tempered woman. Flora might 
be very comfortable there, for a month or two.” 

* You forget that their son George is full one-and-twenty ; and that 
he has always had his own way. He will not be satisfied with fall- 
ing in love with Flora himself, but he will do his best to make her 
fall in love with him.” 

“Well, what do vou recommend, then!” said my cousin, quite 
worried with the difficulties that started up. 

**T ean think of nothing better,” said I, ‘than to let her go with 
Mrs. Ross on that long-meditated visit to Rochester. Aunt Susan 
will be delighted to see them.” 

** Rochester, indeed! Old Mrs. Ross, too! Why, really, Mar- 
garet, you could not have contrived a more uncomfortable situation 
What a time she would have with one so help- 
Why, I should have to send Jenny 


for the poor child 
less and exacting as Mrs. Ross 
along with them, to take care of the old woman—and somebody else 
to keep Jenny from flirting. and gadding about.” 

In this way we used to talk the matter over, but never coming to 
adecision. Meantime, the innocent young creature, unconscious of 
our perplexities, moved about the house with the same joyous, grate- 
ful temper—gladdening the hearts of all that came near her. Very 
few, besides our very intimate friends, ever saw Flora; and yet she 
was not what might be called a shy girl—she merely kept out of the 
way when strangers called on us.” 

** What beautiful girl is that !"’ said a lady to me one day, as I was 
going down stairs with her. ‘I mean the one that left the room as 
I entered.” 

“Oh, that was our Flora,” said I, and walked on; for, somehow 
or other, I did not like to talk of her to any but our own family. I 
had a sort of feeling that, if she were known, we should lose her 

It was very strange, but all the servants loved her, although we 
made sucha pet of her m the parlour. Even our crass old gardener, 
Abel Paisley, even he could raise up his head, and give a soft answer 
when she addressed him 

“Did you ever see a yellow sweet-briar, Mr. Abel!” said she, one 
very sultry day in June 

He was going to reply roughly ; for the sun came down melting- 
hot, and he had been working hard since daylight; but he checked 
himself, took his handkerchief from his hat, and wiped his face. 

** Because,” said she, if you have never seen a yellow sweet-briar, 
you cannot beast of having scen all the flowers that are worth seeing.” 

“T have never seen a yellow sweet-briar; and, saving your pre- 
sence, Miss Flory, I don’t think there is such a thing m nature. I 
have seen a yellow rose ; and I swppose your young sweet-heart, the 
painter, has pamted a yellow rose on a sweet-briar—and so you think 
But stand out of the hot sun, Miss Flory, 


” 


that it grows in that way. 
you'll fade away like one of these morning-glorys 

“ But, Mr. Abel, T assure you that there zs a yellow sweet-briar, 
and, more than that, I am to have one this autumn—and to whom can 
I give it but to you? you that have been so kind to me—you that have 
taught me so many things. Do you remember how little I knew of 
gardening when I first came here !”’ 

** Why, forthe matter of that, Miss Flory, I don’t think you know 
much more now. To be sure, you help me tie up my carnations, 
and stock-julys; and yon gather and take care of seeds—and, to be 
sure, vou do write their names all very plainly on the seed-bags— 
and you cut up bits of list for nailing up the creepers-—~but, bless you, 
Miss Flory, that is not what I call gardening.” 


(To be continued in our next.) 


Us.ucecy sumerr.—Dr. Kitchener was once at adinner when thit- 
teen people were present, which somebody gravely said was an un- 
lucky number. “IT admit,” said he, “ that it is unlucky in one case.” 
‘eae case is that?” “When there is only diuner enough tor 
twelve { 
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SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH ANNUALS. 


Tue following is the beautiful dedication of the * Drawing-room Scrap 
Book, for 1838,” from the pen, we presume, of Miss Landon. 


TO THE QUEEN. 


WiTHIN the page, oh, Royal Ladye '—seeking 
To win but one approving look of thine— 
Are pictured shores where foreign waves are breaking ; 
And distant hills, where far-off planets stune 
And yet above them is thy rule extending— 
The Himalaya mountains own thy sway 
The British flag is with the palm-trees blending, 
By the Red Sea, where now we seek our way. 


And mixed with these are English scenes and faces, 
Our lovely nvers and our summer vales, 

Haunted by nes whose memory retraces 
How moral conquest over time prevails 

Besiie thee grows the laure|, from whose branches 
Are gathered many wreaths to honour thee 

Victory, that o’er the deep its thunder launches— 
The sage’s meed—the crown of puesie. 











Our volume is a gallery, enshrining 
The past and present of our native land. 
Vast is the empire Providence assigning 
Trusts to thy youthfal and thy woman’s hand. 
Our English history has no hours more glonous 
Than when a woman filled the island throne ; 
Elizabeth and Anne beqeathed victorions 
[illustrious names, high omens of thine own, 


The warriours, sage, and poet fill their story 
With all the varrous honours of mankind 5 
May thy voung reizn achieve vet troer glory, 
The pure, enlightened trrumphs of the mind? 
Too much in this wide world yet needs redressing ; 
But with thy reizn Hope's loveliest promise came 
May thy sweet youth be sheltered by the blessing 
A nation breathes upon Vieroria’s name 





HABITS OF THE ROMAN LADIES. 


It has been remarked, that “a fondness for adorning the person, 
for the sake of obtamning admiration trom men, is natural to all 
women.” Now, allowing this to be true, surely no one can con- 
demn so laudable a desire of pleasing on the part of the fair sex, 
whatever may be its ulteriour objec The female mind, for the most 
part, has so few important considerations wherewith to occupy itselt, 
and so few opportunities of publecrly displaying its judgment and 
taste, except in matters of dress, that we cannot wonder at seeing 
so much attention paid to it, by women of every class; beside, when 
it is remembered that the amount expended by ladies in articles of 
dress and /jout-re, by far exceeds that spent by the “lords of crea- 
tion” for the same purpose, a female fondness for fashion must al- 
ways be considered as a national blessing, and one of the many ad- 
vantages derived from a splendid court’ We would, however, by no 
means be understood as advocating that excessive love of dress 
which is indulged in by some, reckless of all consequences, and 
which would almost induce them, Tarpeia-like, to sacrifice their 
country for a bracelet. The opening remark was made on the Ro- 
man ladies some two thousand years ago, and it is of their different 
dresses that We now propose to treat; these, in spk ndour, richness 
and gracefulness, were not surpassed, even by those of the present 
day, if we may judge from the little insight afforded us by old Laun 
writers into the mysteries of a Roman lady’s toilet. 

The ladies of ancient Rome rose early, and unmediately enjoyed 
the luxury of the bath, which was sometimes of perfumed water; 
they then underwent a process of polishing with pumice-stone, for 
the purpose of smoothing the skin, and, after being anointed with 
rich perfumes, they threw around them a loose robe and retired to 
their dressing-rooms, where they received morning visits from their 
friends, and discussed the merits of the last eloquent speech delivered 
in the senate, or the probable conqueror in the next gladiatorial 
combat. After the departure of their visiters commenced the busi- 
ness of the toilet, which occupied a considerable portion of ume ; 
the maids were suminoned, to each of whom a different duty was 
assigned: some formed a kind of council, and only looked on to di- 
rect and assist the others by their advice and expernence; one held 
the mirror before her mistress; while others there were, to whom 
it was a 














fF ne SOnStant care, 


The bodkin, comb and esseuce Lo preps 





With the exception of the looking-glass, the articles of the toilet 
were much the seme as those muse at present. The glass, or, more 
properly speaking, mirror, was composed of a highly-polished plate 
of metal,* generally silver, mehly chased around the edges, and 
adorned with precious stones; this was not fixed ina frame, hke the 
modern glass, but held by a slave. The combs were formed of ivory 
and rose-wood. Curling-tongs, bodkins and hair-pins, were also 
known: the former was a simple bar of iron, heated in the fire, 
around which the hair was turned, in order to produce a curl, the 
two latter were made of gold and silver, and ornamented with 
yearls; it was probably with one of these bodkins that Cleopatra 
gave herself a death-wound, and not, as is commonly supposed, 
with an adder, 

The use of perfumes, cosmeticks and depilatories, prevailed, to a 
great extent, among the Romans; the first were obtained at a con- 
siderable expense from India, Greece and Persia; there are still in 
existence a few recipes for making the cosmeticks used two thou- 
sand years ago, and which will be found to have many ingredients 
in common with sunilar preparations of our own time Ovid gives 


the following, and adds, that those who use it will possess a com- 
plexion smoother than the surface of their polished mirrors :—“ Take 


two pounds of Lybian barley, free from straw and chatf, and an 
equal quantity of the pea of the wild veteh: mmx these with ten 
egas: let it harden, and pound it: add two ounces of hartshorn, 
and a dozen roots of the nareissus, bruised in a mortar: two ounces 
ot gum and two ounces of meal: reduce the whole to a powder, silt 
it, and add nine times the quantity of honev.”’ Some used poppy- 
juice and water, and others a pap, or poultice, of bread and milk, 
with which they completely covered the face, and kept on in their 
own houses; this, when removed, left the skin smeoth and far 
Denilatories were used to form and adorn the eyebrows, which it 
was considered elegant to have joined across the nose 
On one part of a Roman lady's dressing-table, noght 
small silver tooth-brush, which, with the assistance of a little pure 
water, and occasionally a powder of mastick-wood, formed her only 
dentifrice; near it stood a paper contaming a black powder, wh 
when ignited, sent upa volume of tick smoke, and had the valuable 
property of restoring the eyes to thei former brilliancy, uo we therm 
by the warety of the preceding evening, or by a sleepless myht, o 
casioned by the constant serenades of her lover beneath her win- 
dow. of Pastum, and there a 








be seen her 


Here was a bottle of the perfum 


* Looking wn to the Romans, and obtamed from the 


Phe gece ; bul they Were wol in general use 








ge, and another of hair-dye; on another part lay a large 
coil, or braid, of false hair, made up by a male hair-dresser, and 
near it were the bodkins, the chains, the rings, and, hard by, the 
nchly-studded bands of white and purple, which adorned the head ; 
this braid was worn on the crown of the head, the hair from the 
nape of the neck being all pulled out by the roots. Continual 
changes were taking place in the fashion of wearing the hair; at 
first 1t was cut off, as a votive offering to the gods; but the Roman 
ladies soon discovered that “a luxunant head of hair was a power- 
ful auxiliary of female beauty,” and allowed it to grow; at one time 
it was worn high, in bows, with a range of curls in front; at another, 
a-la-grecque ; then allowed to float in the air in a dishevelled state, 
and again, @-da-militarre, in the form of a helmet. Light har was 
sometimes worn over that of a naturally dark shade, auburn being 
the colour most esteemed and admired by both sexes; those who 
had white, or dark hatr, used saffron as a dye, to give it an auburn 
tinge. Some ladies used gold-dust as a hair-powder, “ which shed 
such a ray of glory around them as dazzled all beholders, and gave 
their heads an appearance of being on fire.” When the ladies 
did not “ wear their hair,” they wore a kind of veil, and a turban, or 
bonnet, called mitra; this was like a bishop's mitre in shape, but 
not so high, and with a lappet hanging over each cheek ; something, 
in short, like a modern mob-cap, which elegant head-dress owes tts 
origin, no doubt. to the classical mura; thus has the Roman female 
head-dress descended to our times, not only as one of the insigma 
of the members of the right reverend bench, but also in the shape 
of a covering for our domestick matrons 

After having performed their ablunons, and gone through all the 
little delicate offices of making the complexion, perfummng the per- 
son, and endeavouring, by art, to excel nature, the Roman ladies 
were prepared to put on their costly garments, which were duly 
produced by the slave who had the honourable post of “ mistress of 
the robes.” In the earlier ages, the under-garment—which, in other 
respects, differed litle from the modern — was worn as high as the 
chin and down to the feet, so as to Jeave no part of the person visible 
except the face. In time, however, it was cut lower and shortened ; 
over this was worn the tence, a dress composed of many folds, open 
at the sides and with sleeves; these sleeves were left open from the 
shoulder to the wrist, and fastened with clasps of gold and silver; 
one end of the tunica was fixed to the left shoulder, while the other 
was carried across the breast and fell neghgently over the nght 
shoulder, ull ut touched the ground ; this train was generally carned 
over the arm when walking, so as to show the mght ankle; but 
was considered «ez/ce and graceful to allow it to drag on the ground, 
instead of holding ut up, and consequentiy was a custom much m 
vogue among the destingwers of ancient Rome. This was the dress 
worn during the republick ; but it is difficult to obtain a correct de- 
seniption of it from the very vague accounts handed down to us; 
probably, as in most republicks, little attention was paid to dress 
at all events, it was plain and simple. Tt was not until the time of 
the emperours that the goddess of fashion rear d her head in the 
capital of the world, when, though considerable alterations took 
place in dress, yet a few traits of the former style were retained, 
The number of garments worn, varied according to the ¢ , 
of the wearer; they were generally three: the first was the simple 
vest; the second a kind of petticoat, nehly worked in front and sur- 
rounded at the waist by a belt, which answered the purpose of a 
corset, and was formed in front like a stomacher, nehly-studded 
with jewels: then came the third garment, the sfe/+, which entirely 
superseded the use of the ancient fewca; this was a robe, with a 
small train, trimmed at the bottom with a deep border of purple and 
gold; it was confined at the waist by a belt, and the upper part 
thrown back, so as to discover the embroidered front of the second 
garment, or petticoat; on this front was worn the /aficlere, an order 
or decoration of the empire, granted to distinguished men, and some 
times assumed by females in mght of ther husbands.* Over all 
these was worn the pafla, or cloak, with a train of some yards in 
length, which fell from the shoulders, where it was fastened by two 
nicliily-ornamented fide, or clasps; this train was trimmed with 
gold and silver, and sometimes with precious stones, and was usually 
carried over the left shoulder, in the manner of the ample roger! ure 
worn by gentlemen. It will be seen, from the above desernption, 
that there is a considerable resemblance between the ancient Roman 
dress and the modern court-dress: the former, perhaps, exceeding 
the latter in gracefulness and elegance of appearance, from tts nu 
merous folds and flowing outline The materials of which these 
dresses were composed, were silk, cashmere and linen. E:mbroidery 
was procured from the Phaenicians and Assyrians; the former was 
most esteemed, as it was raised, while the latter was smooth with 
the surface of the cloth. The only colour used for robes was white, 
trimmed with purple, coloured clothes not being considered “ comme 
ui fout” among the higher orders at Rome. 

The Roman stocking was of siik, generally pink or flesh-coloured, 
over which was worn a shoe, or rather boot, reaching above the 
ankle, turned up at the point lke a Chinese shoe, and laced up from 

he instep tight to the leg. This hoot was made of white leather, or 

the papyrus-hark, ornamented with gold, silver and jewels. Sandals 
were also in use; they consisted of a sunple sole, with mband at 
tached to it, and was laced up lke a modern sandal, at the same 
tune supplying the place of a garter by keeping the stocking up 
We are informed that coquettes used cork soles and false steps of 
cork, but never disfigured their persons by the barbarian ornaments 
of necklace, ring, or ear-ring. 

After the Roman lady had completed her toilet, she salhed out 
followed by a slave, for a promenade beneath the porticoes of the 
Forum, where she could not only cheapen goods, but also hear what 








emperale 





was gome on in the law-courts; after continuing her walk ep the 


gentile ascent of the gay and crowded Suburra-street, she returned 


tu her own house, the threshold of which Gf she happened to be un 
marned) was adorned with garlands of flowers, placed there by ber 
young patncian adimrers; some of these flowers her attendants 
collected to fill the splendid vase which stood im her chamber, an 
preceded her to draw aside the curtain, w h suppl the place of 
a door, into the tapestned and perfumed apartment; here she enters, 
and, sinking softly down inte an ivory and gold-aderned charr, she 
is welcomed by the chirping notes of ber favourite bird, which hangs 
near in a gwilced cage By her side stands a beautitul page, who 
gently wafts a plu f peacocks’ feathers around her head, whik 
a slave presents a smal! stick wrapped around with, apparently, a 
roll of straw wired mband, but, in reality, itis a letter from: th 


young Emuilius 
usual waxen tat 


ho adopts this mode of writir rprei rence to 


t. not only because it 1s a fashion 





Greece, but because it preserves most inviolably those secrets which 


are only meant to tneet the eve of tus lovely mistress; 
us to pry into these secrets; so let us now bal adv » the far Lu 


cretia, who already begins anxiously to unrol the folds of her papy- 
+! 


LONDON COOK’'S-SILOP GRAMWAR. 





To © What's yout fare?” the waiter’s ratthng prate 
diives, * Roast of bold beef, mutton, ve ni 
bela f ' " Forth comes the ¢ y plat 
‘D've call this underdone ? ’tis dry aa van 
answer hear, ye Penny Moos!-— It was a stunner! 
‘We av’? oot + but what's a» wnderdoner,”” 
* Orders t etimes conferred of es. The Senate granted a 
Tiband Of 4 peculla ittern tothe wife and me er of Corteianus, to be worn 


by tuem In Considerauion of valus services pesformed to the state 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


THE BELL-SONG, 


For full five hundred years I've swung 
In my old gray turret high, 
And many a different theme I've sung, 
As the time went stealing by; 
I've pealed the chant of a wedding-morn ; 
Ere night I have sadly toll'd, 
To say that the bride was coming, love-lorn, 
To sleep in the churchyard mould! 
Ding, dong, my careless song: 
Merry and sad, but newher long! 


For full five hundred years I've swung 
In my ancient turret high, 
And many a differcnt theme I've sung, 
As the time went stealing by; 
I've swelled the joy of a country’s pnde, 
For a victory tar-off won 
Then changed to gruf for the brave that died, 
Ere my mirth had well begun! 
Ding, dong, my careless song; 
Merry or sad, but newher long 


For full five hundred years I've swung 
In my breezy turret heh, 
And many a diflerent theme Ive sung, 
As the time went stealing by: 
I have chimed the dirge of a nation's grief, 
On the death of a d-ar-loved king 
Then merrily rung for the next young chief; 
As tol, I can weep or sing! 
Ding, dong, my careless song ; 
Merry or sad, but neither long 


For full five hundred years I've swung 
In my crumbling turret high ; 
Tis time my own death-song were sung, 
And with truth, before 1] die! 
1 never could love the themes they gave 
My tyrannized tongue to tell 
One moment for cradle, the next for grave 
Thev've worn out the old chureh-bell ! 
Ding, dong, my changeful sony; 
Farewell now, and farewell long 


CHURCH MUSICK 
The tendency, within ch 
church-musick, (says Professor Hoffman, of Baltimore.) has been 


last century, of sacred, and even of 


to admit more of brllancy, more of the profane character, more, in 


fine, of the Lydian and Phrygian moods, than formerly; so that, in 


some of the continental churches, it is not unusual, between the 


verses of the most sublime and solemn pieces, as in chant ny ’ 


magnificat, to admit minuets, hunting-pieces, and even jigs! and, 
in respect to the instruments, though the organ may have nearly 
every species of stop, we often find in churches the violin, flute, 





flageolet, basso 


executed in the Italian profane style 


serpent, ete. ; and, indeed, the musick generally 


In the United States, sacred 
musick has been but little cultivated, Oratornos are occasionally 
gotten up with tolerable effect, and some of the chours are cflicent; 
indeed, mn plan singing and simple chanting, they are supenour to 





those which are usually found in the British churches 


The an ing 
boys, so common in Raghsh churches, by reason of ther thin and 
youthful vores, detract much from the dignity and enmity of 

This m 


finest adult 


ther plain singing, of their chorusses and ther chantings 


nevation, happily, is unknown in our country; the 


voices, male and female, are often fownd in our choirs: bute hanting 


beme but lieth practised, and the orgamsts very eencrally beag m- 
different, and rather poamsrs than organists, we have yet much to 


accomplish, before our church-musick shall become as unpressive 


amd attractive as we yot hope to see it A professorsiap of sacred 


musick, in one of our thevlogical semimanes, has been recently en- 


dewed by a muntficent private donation—an example which, we 


trust, will be followed by others. In concluding these rather erude 


thoughts on church-musick, I avail myself of the y privilege 


I have assumed, to enter my protest against that false taste, recently 


manifested in some of our choirs, of adopting popular aire, and even 


the tunes of comick songs! It were a vain hope to exclude the nu- 


merous profane associations connected with these fannular ama, by 








the adegeo manner in which they may be exeeuted in our churches, 
PORTRY 

The poetry of the nnagimation, although it may glitter more, is 
neither so rich por so glorious as the poetry of the We have 
very lew poe ot the er deseriptior I; vod d some 
times in youth, we re auve to the poetry of the curt While the 
mind ts pure and artless, devouw of everything that can be termed 
sinful—free from anxious and corrod ‘ a! natore appears to 
is very much as Eden appeared to our fir yu ‘ everything 

on winch we Ze Set s to be good, and lovely, and beautiful 
Our hearts clann a intance all t t mee eeyve, and we 
feel deeply impressed by every littl: event whie hes place around 
us To su poetry as thus, the beat fed tunts of another 
vorld e no doubt Nake and as they » thew olden harps, 
their living souls seem to leap along the str ea float on the 
harmonious notes, as they mee hke meense to the great Fountam 
of love and jo in this world poetr not alwave mingle with 
levotion, tho 1 | beleve that a poetick soul ps gene y impressed 
” easily W ecvout sentiments than those mun loch are of 
a more earthly cast It t | bebeve that in the world to come por 
try and dove " ome melted ‘ ‘ wre rendered 
keenly and a tely sensitive to all with w we 0 ntiercourse 
siul tt sourt comes tw ened ‘ t ‘ j 
load, oer sertat . sven Whi we vel w senptures 

r me ea rs i 





Pleasure ts to w w flower; uf moderately 


enjoved, tt beautifics, 1 refreshes and tt woproves; uf immoderately, 
t withers, deterworates and destroys But the dutws of domestck 
life, ex sed, as they must be, in retirement, and cal forth all 
the sensibilities of the female, are, perhaps, as necessary to the full 
development of her charms, os the shade and the shower are to the 


rose, confirming its beauty and increasing its fragrance, 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY 





A SEA JOURNAL. 

A curious intruder begins to heighten the inquietude of our com- 
munity. A cat, from unseen haunts beneath the transom, behind 
the closets and under the floor, utters grievous cries during the 
night, with a regularity and vehemence which is wearying out the 
patience and pity of everybody. The incident has brought forth a 
whole host of horrible cat-stories, in whieh this quiet household crea- 
ture is represented as a character darker than a vampire, entering 
by supernatural means the chambers of the newly dead, or taking a 
heinous advantage of the momentary absence of a mother to suck the 
breath of the rosy infant. For my part, I am no believer in these out- 
rageous accounts, but | am borne down by the general opinion, and 
the poor thing in question begins to be such an annoyance, that to 
say the truth, | have ceased to conduct her defence very enthusias- 
tically. About midnight she comes with the regularity of a spectre 
threading her way through hidden and subterranean labyrinths, mew- 
ing with an intonation which elicits horrid threats of hanging and 
tlinging overboard from the indignant occupants of the births What 
has rendered this evil intolerable is, that we do not hope a termi- 
n 1,48 hv One can penetrate mto the complicated recesses whence 


proceed these notes of starvation and despair 


Last night I sat up late and quite alone studying out the ehart and 
agitating my bosom with the pleasing sight of Egg Harbour and the 
Narrows, when the voice of the execrated cat exactly under the sofa 
attracted my attention, and a pair of huge, round, glassy eves, and a 
gaunt and timid form came cautiously forward as a besieged general 
forced by famine surrenders a long impregnable fortress. The poor 
creature advanced with a step more and more dubious, and came 
slowly to my extended hand, (she had, perhaps, overheard my en- 
deavours to defend her,) but on feeling herself seized, a struggle 
took place betwen us in which I soon found myself more than ordi- 
narily interested. ‘The interest was mutual, | being in a measure 
bound to capture the common enemy for the sake of the ship's quiet 
and my reputation among the ladies ; and she doubting whether she 
had not too rashly allowed distress to precipitate her into a eapitula- 
tion in which her life was protected, if protected at all only by an in- 
direct tacit treaty. My situation grew dramatick, for I was resolute 
in detaining my prisoner, and she having suddenly changed her mind, 
was equally so on retreating. A personal combat with a giant cat, 
desperate from fear and starvation, was no jest , and the struggle in- 
creased into downright earnest, | combating for my eyes and she 
for her existence. 1 grasped her firmly by the back and neck des- 
pite her muscular opposition, and the momentary danger of being 
turned upon by the miniature tigress Her squalls at length deter- 
mined the impossibility of conducting the affair privately. The cabin 
resounded with her discordant complaints; window after window 


opened for the obtrusion of bandana handkerehefs and might-caps, 





sleep struggled with indignation 





and shortly countenances in whic 
Inquinng female voices were heard from the state-rooms, and vari- 
ous other signs betrayed the general disturbance. My situation was 
honourable enough ma moral pomt of view, for 1 had undertaken 
an enterprise requiring courage for the publick good, but so thought- 
less is the world at large, that there were not found wanting some 
who smiled at my dilemma; thus exposed, in the dead of the mght, 
like a Roman gladiator upon the arena, except that my antagonist in- 
stead of being a Getulian hon, was a Nantucket cat. The steward 
relieved me from an attitude m which I was un&ble to move, and 
then the question arose as to the disposal of the captive. IT magna- 
nimously pleaded for her life, and opening the door leading into the 
steerage, she was somewhat unceremoniously thrown down at the 
entrance of a gloomy series Of passages c oked nearly up with bag- 
gage, barrels, and broken stools. She alighted on her feet after the 
proverbial fashion of her kind; lifted her back and rumpled fur, 
turned upon us with a fieree and lowermg glance, and darted away 
into a labyrinth inaccessible to Theseus. Disconsolate questions 
were asked concerning the wind, the swell, ** how do we head,” and 
“how many knots,” and the answer to the latter being fire, the pas- 
sengers all put themselves to calculating “ five times twelve are 
sixty, twice sixty are one hundred and twenty,” to ascertain how 


The old 


gentleman then re-entered his bed shaking his head sadly, the ladies 


much at that rate we should make mm twenty-four hours 


withdrew, the steward laid down to is uncomfortable slumbers un- 
der the table 
bell announced the hour of two, and Sophie drew in her head with 
an emphatick shrug and a ‘Ah Dien, comme de serar heurense quam 
de verrai la terre.” | put on my cap, and wrapping my cloak around 
me, lay down on the sola to gain a little sleep before morning 


The pale stewardess sighed as she disappeared, the 


Just after daybreak T was again interrupted by an exclamation of 
Sophie, Oh mon Diew! there is a ship-load of my compatriotes 
starved to death '" On issuing from the cabin | perceived a few 
hundred yards off a ship rising and falling beautifully on the long 
waves, now slanting into the water so far as almest to show her en- 
tire keel, now lifted above us as on a hull, and now descending into 
a vale half hidden from view. Presently a little boat with six oars- 
men wore seen to put off from her 
us, six grim-looking sons of Neptune, with great mustaches, red flan- 
nel shirts and caps. ‘They chmbed up upon the deck and related | 
that they belonged to the “ bark Flora,” seventy days from Vera | 


They were soon alongside of | 


where they were, and were nearly famished. Our generous crew 
were almost as gratified as they at being able to relieve their dis- 
|| tresses. Sophie was forward and foremost among the men tremb- 
ling with compassion and delight, talking to her countrymen, three 
at once, pulling the ropes sometimes with her own hands, to expe- 
| dite their relief, and regarding with swimming eyes the corpulent 
sacks of biscuits and potatoes and solid masses of meat speedily 
, slung over the ship's side into the boat. Our honest tars also disco- 
vered strong sympathy with their companions, and I envied the 
hearty delight with which they handed over to the sufferers a dozen 
or two ponderous bars of black tobacco—a perfect armful—and ob- 
viously regarded by all concerned as a more magnificent donation 
than so much bullion. The boat was soon laden with ample stores 
and put off in triumph, saluting us with three cheers, which were 
promptly returned. They have a fair wind and will soon make Havre 
The good Sophie, in her solicitude for them, had forgotten herself, 
and a suffusion rose once more to her eyes while regarding the bark 
now half lost in its course back to her beloved France. ‘* Oh Dieu!” 
she said, ‘if I had thought of a letter tomy mother and my cousin !”’ 


I bread and potatoes. They had kept no reckoning, and not known 
| 





A tornado at sea! It struck us in the afternoon abruptly as we 
were speeding on luckily with all our sails close reefed, through a 
warm but gloomy rain, at nine nots. We were on the edge of the 
Gulf Stream, and took the full benefit of what the sailors call the 
butt-end of a north-wester. The rise of this whirlwind was instan- 
taneous. It had been blowing pretty stiff all day, when suddenly I 
saw the fore and main topsails carried away, and a wave burst into 
the round-honse and rolled backward and forward, there leaving us all 
nearly knee-deep in water. In an instant the wind was—not blow- 
ing—but burstimg over the vessel in a rapid series of explosions, 
each one like water forced violently from the spout of an engine 
The sea and air were foam to the top-mast. The ship lying over 
low, her gunwale under water, her deck scattered with pieces of 
broken bulwarks and great fragments of sail, ropes, spars, and entire 
blocks flying off and up upon the gale. ‘The sounds exceeded all | 
had ever imagined; a mingled and fierce crash; thunder, whirl and 
tumult almost beyond conception. ‘The masts bent like willow 
wands. ‘The noises resembled those of some tremendous conflagra- 
tion, the roar of broad flames and the crush of beams, roofs, walls 
and timber. ‘There is, indeed, a similitude between the extreme 
fury of tire and water when those elements attain mastery. Above 
our heads sails, blocks and cables loosened and rent, were hurled 
up and down again upon the roof of the round-house. It is not pos- 
sible for one unacquainted with the sea to conceive fully the pheno- 
mena of such a scene. ‘The wind is there a new and appalling power, 
or rather a fiend omnipotent and infernal. It breaks in volumes and 
audible billows over your head; producing sounds which seem like 
the conflict of unseen demons in the air. Each separate part of the 
rigging in motion, the huge fabrick strained to its utmost tension ; 
ropes, waves, sails, spars, cables, chains, blocks, doors, beams in- 
stinet with the phrensy of nature. We were deafened with the slam- 
ming, banging, crackling, crashing, snapping, splitting, flouting, roar- 
ing, thundering. It seemed impossible that such fearful noises could 
be produced except from the crushing to pieces of planks and um- 
ber. Each moment as I turned my eyes from the masts I thought 
I heard them go, and could scarcely credit my sight that they were 
not yet gone. ‘The prominent feature of this hour is the nowses. In 
addition to the full thunder of the sea and wind, a thousand whips 
cracking, a thousand masts breaking, a thousand doors banging, a 
thousand planks splitting—all together—all with the most incessant, 
phrensied, intense violence and rapidity. It was a madness, a deli- 
rium of the elements, a paroxysm, an eestasy of rage and ruin 

If the surrounding scene was appalling, its horrours were not de- 
creased by that more near us. ‘The round-house continued to be 
swept by the deep surges which rolled to and fro across the floor. 
We had in vain endeavoured to persuade the ladies to go below 
Every heart quailed before the gigantick madness of nature. Most 
of the females abandoned hope utterly. One was terrified to a calm- 
ness that made me shudder. Poor Sophie was sometimes on her 
knees in prayer and sometimes in actual convulsions. Cres of 


“Oh heavens! what's gone now’ There go the masts. Is there 


any hope?’ were ail that was said. Of us gentlemen, I can only 
say we were all decently still and most thoroughly frightened. It was 
terrible to behold the sailors aloft on the yard endeavouring to furl 


frightfully, and each moment 


the fragments of a sail, the masts bent 
I looked to see the men whirled off upon the air. After raging for two 
hours, the tornado subsided to such a gale as would have of itself 
Everything 


alarmed us at any other time. I went into the cabin 


was overturned, broken, drenched, desolate. Tired, sleepy, sick, 
hungry; my head aches, my eyeballs burn; I am beaten out and 
, 


Ah, people ashore, how faintly you feel your blessings 


exhausted I 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICKS.—* The Yankee of pure race,” says 
M. Chevalier, * is discovered by the desire of locomotion ; he cannot 
rest quiet in one position , be Is under a necessity of coming and going 

of agitating his limbs, and keeping his muscles in action. If his feet 
are still, he must move his tingers—with his inseparable knife he must 
notch the back of a cher or score a table. He is fit for every kind of 
labour except that which requires minute action and slow progress.” 
On the Pocuhontas steamboat, M. Chevalier was surprised that the 
passengers should one and all leave their beds on a foggy morning, at 
four o'clock, to watch till eight for the appearance of Norfolk, their 
place of destination. * If,” said an American fellow-traveller, “you knew 
my countrymen, you would think it but a matter of course, that, in or- 
der to arrive at nine, they should rise at four. It is the nature of an 
American to be always in fear lest his neighbour should arrive before 


/him. If one hundred Americans were about to be shot, they would 


Crat, bord to Havre, forty days on rations and fifteen without || fight for precedence, such are their habits of competition.” 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


THREE DAYS AT LIF SNEIDECKER)S, 





A HUNT AND AN ADVENTURE. 


Tue warm south wind, which had distressed the hounds yester- 
day, had changed during the night. The air, as I sprang from bed, 
was bracing as a cold-bath, and raising my window-blinds, I found 
the country covered with a white frost; yet so rosy a hue was 
thrown over everything from the east, that I cast up the window, and 
indulged in the vivifying luxury of an air-bath. 

Some huntsmen from the country round had already found their 
way to the porch before I descended, for the weather was highly fa- 
vourable, and Saturday is a great day for the chase. 

Old Captain G. joined our breakfast-table ; he is above six feet in 
height, a noted hunter, and his whole appearance is in character : 
even his horse, it 1s said, can track a deer as well as a hound 

Horsemen, with hounds coupled, were seen trotting up the sides 
of the mill-pond, as old John Murray again pulled us across it 
The broad still waters of the} d reflected back the rosy hue of the 
morning sky; and the bright crimson leaves on its borders were 
rendered more brilliant by the silver 

The second stand feil this day to my lot, the third to T."s, and 


ig of the frost 





G. resumed his former station, called Morris's stand 
The forest above me was soon awakened by a chorus of hounds, 
and crack came a sharp report through the keen air; there was no 


second shot—the first had evidently done business 


Again all was 
quiet. A large eagle, disturbed by the report, or by the baying 
of the hounds, came wheeling aloft. Perceiving me on his second 
circle, I heard the air rush like a torrent from his powertul pinions, 
as he beat it in his sudden ascent 

Three other reports startled the forest during the day, but I saw 
neither deer nor hound 

At length tl 
came to me down the water, and the boat dropped round one of the 





» click of an oar, and the low cough of John Murray, 


islands, bearing 'T’. nm its how As it neared me, I saw that it was 
encumbered with a fine young buck. T. informed me that he had 
also knocked down a large doe, as she paused in front of him, listen- 
ing to the hounds; but she had risen as he approached her, and 
escaped into the thicket 

On reaching the inn, we found that G. had killed two fine does 

In the afternoon, my horse, having been for two days without ex- 
ercise, showed a disposition to carry off the stable at the end of his 
halter; so, ordering him saddled, and T’. bestriding his long-tailed 
blue—or black, I should rather say—we galloped for miles through 
the forest paths 

A gloomy morning was the next; distant thunder-clouds were 
piled heavily upon the horizon ; and the damp, heavy atmosphere, 
which had weighed upon the heart during sleep, engendering dreams 
and nightmares, would fain have kept dominion over me. The 
morning should long since have broken, vet the whole house seemed 
under the influence of some misty magician of the night. That 
accidental rap against the wall, however, has caused a rustling 
in the next room, and uncurtained a pair of orbs that might light up 
the mists of Mont Blanc 

The boat again put forth upon tie mill-pond, and moved sluggishly 
over its bosom. Old John’s cough was more frequent than usual, as 
he pulled the oar, owing to the heaviness of the atmosphere ; and 
the forest closed around me with unusual gloom, as I rode through 
its paths for Morris's stand 

A warm shower descended soon after T had reached my post by 
the river. The lank moss drooped mournfully from the dark firs. 
and there was here none of the gay underwood which in other parts 
relieved the gloom of the forest. As I gazed upon the scene, I could 
have fancied myself transported to the neighbourhood of Mobile, for 
I recollected just such melancholy forests of pine in the vicinity of 
that city. 

The morning passed away, and neither deer nor hound came near 
me, and I left my stand in obedience to the signal to return 

When nearly home I was arrested by the bay of hounds, close by 
the borders of the forest, and entered the brushwood, on foot, to 
make my way tothem. I was beguiled on and on through the matted 
and tangled underwood, crossing bogs deep enough to swallow me, 
had I not sprung from root to reot. After an hour's toil, directing 
my course by the sun, I penetrated to the borders of the river 
Pausing for a moment, I thought I heard a slight sound from below, 
and giving a light hallo, [ was promptly answered. A boat shot to- 
ward me, bearimg an old hunter of the neighbourhood, who asked, 
with looks of extreme alarm, what upon earth had induced me to 
come there. He had been listening to my progress through the 
thicket, and had made sure of a deer: he had seen the bushes move 
behind which I paused on the river-sid« The noise | heard was 
the slight concussion, as he deposited the oar ; and he had cocked his 
gun to tire, as | spoke 

He had already seen one man shot in this part of the forest, and 
cautioned me repeatedly not again to venture in it 

My alarmed deer-stalker shoved me home in his boat, and came, 


| by my invitation, to dine with us 


loward evening I took leave of my merry companions of the rifle ; 
my good chestnut carried me a thirty mile canter to Hempstead, the 
greater part by moonlight, and on the following morning I bestrode 
him for the remaining distance to New-York 

A fine saddle of venison came to the city for me, with one of my 
companions, the day following. 

The skin which I have had dressed, I shall preserve as a trophy 
of the chase ; and it will likewise be a talisman, which, in afte times, 
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and far away, shall bring before me visions of the good old Dutch 
inn, with its significant sign. Liffy, who is a very king of his class, 
at the porch to receive his guests; and an Indian apparition of John 
Murray, whose true conversion to Christianity, so continually illus- 
uated in his forgiveness of his enemy, would gratify the zeal of all 
sincere missionaries, saving that it is of spontaneous growth. An up- 
lifting of the elbow, indeed, rather than of the soul, characterizes 
his religion ; and an inpouring, rather than an outpouring, of the 
spirit. 

Farewell, John Murray! it is a hearty good-will which suggests 
my jokes upon thee, and thou shalt walk in my memory long after 
thou hast ceased to steal upon the deer. I think I hear thee answer 


me with one of thy mysterious smiles, that “ many gay waves of the 


rivulet have dashed on to the ocean, while the old twig they reflected 


still bends over the stream.” 1. v. W 





ORIGINAL FRAGMENTS. 


FROM A COMMONPLACE-BOOK, 
BY JONATHAN OLDBUCK 
CRITICISM 


Mapame pe Stak, Byron, and Wordsworth, were all, fora long 
period, denied talent by the Aristarchus of the Edinburgh. They have 
pretty effectually lived down Opposition ; and, as for By ron, he did 


not mean that the 
** Sublime, ethereal particle, 
Should be extinguished by an article 


Coleridge says Ivanhoe is an abortion! and some say Byron was no 
poet. ‘Mazeppa’ would have descended from Homer. No bard 
has laid a more firm grasp on the publick mind. He has taken pos- 
session of Europe; and where he has described, no future writer 
will presume to approach. His hand is on her mountains, lakes, ri- 
vers and caves—her battle-grounds and ruins—her towns, walls, 
cells, and prisons. ‘To the European tourist, Byron is an universal 
spirit. His tones linger on the air—his name is written on the earth 
and sky—his impress mingles with the war of elements and the 
Rhine—in the coliseum, he divides our 


Lake 


wrecks of time. On the 
thoughts with feudal warriours, and magnificent emperours. 
Leman, like a mirror, reflects his image ; and when, 


** From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder—” 


his voice mingles with the ** mountam mirth I think even in the 
admirable humour of Don Juan, and the solemn grandeur of Childe 
Harold, he has not surpassed the merit of Mazeppa—a remarkable 


production of genius in its most fiery and inspired mood 





SIZE OF LONDON 

[am struck with the fact—somewhat startling—that London is 
increasing in magnitude about as rapidly as New-York. Its expand- 
ing circle, from period to period, embraces neighbouring villages on 
every side. One is at a loss to conjecture where this will termi- 
nate. The mammoth metropolis presents itself to our minds as 
something full-grown—as an oak which has reached its maturity 
and utmost dimensions, and whose subsequent existence must be 
that of stationary grandeur, or venerable decay. It is a curious 
thought that this ripe period of antiquity—this plenitude of ancient 
strength and accumulated honours, is but a new starting-point— 
another youth, from which future ages will impel the leviathan upon 
a broader course—to more gigantick dimensions and stupendous 
power—to results beyond the imagination of the “ignorant present.” 
What will this London be when New-York attains the magnitude 
which the former has now reached! It will present a curiosity be- 
yond all that the earth has ever knewn ; and it will produce new 
and unimaginable modes of life, and phases of the human mind 

Within the limits of this wonderful town, now congregate about 
a million and a half of inhabitants. 
coming more enlightened—as an element, more powerful 


These, as a body, are ever be- 
In pro- 
portion to their numbers, will be the difficulty of governing them 
without concessions. Each generation acquires new ideas of its 
own importance ; and examines with bolder eyes into the machinery 
of government. The reader of the British journals, during a general 
election, might already imagine himself in the centre of democracy 





STYLE 

How much the style of even distinguished authors 1s capable of 
being condensed! Words, phrases and paragraphs, and even pages, 
wholly supertiuous, swell the magnitude of many modern works. A 
question arises as to the effect upon literature of the increase of 


books. What is to become of them’ How will it all terminate? 
Will literature, like chivalry, have its day ! 


Does there remain any new field 


Will not its sources and 
subjects be entirely exhausted? 
of poetry to be so successfully cultivated as that occupied by the 
already immortal masters of the art’? Will not novels and eloquence, 
one of these days, go entirely out of fashion’ The effect of this vast 
accumulation of literary productions is very visible in England. Elo- 
quence, for example, is not what it was. The flowers of oratory are 
abandoned to second-rate aspirants; and a sterling British orator, 
now-a-days, really endeavours to say what he has to say in the few- 
est and plainest words ; and to give his ideas, stripped of trickery 
or art. Nothing is less likely to gain attention from the British pub- 
lick, than fine writing. This term, once one of praise, is now a re- 
proach, and consigns to oblivion or ndicule many a laboured, and 
even beautiful sentence. Criticism is there too old to be astonished 
at anything ; and its imperturbable frordeur makes sad work among 
youthful candidates. Johnson's caustick humour has spread to the 


I tribe of reviewers ; and the mortified aspirant learns, with a ludi- 
| crous incredulity, that he should have “struck out” those very parts 
| which he considered so particularly “fine.” The admirable charac- 
| teristick of John Bull is * good sense.” He has outgrown the ardour 
! and the errours of youth ; and regards things now with a sincere de- 
termination to ascertain their true value. Nothing, (with one or two 
exceptions, ) lives long in that intellectual atmosphere without-appear- 
ing to be what it is—althongh the true estimation must not be sought 


in any particular review, for these are often extremely opposite to each 
other, and cannot, consequently, be all just. The subject which so- 
| licits their attention is brought into a powerful focus of concentrated 
| minds ; and, after having its extraneous matter burnt out, the essence 
of it lies in the crucible, if it have any. The English metropolis is 
He will be there taught the rules 


| a good school for a young critick. 
‘of the art; and he will learn, with surprise, how pretty a thing may 
be, without being in the least good. Loudon reminds one of th 
lines of Moore— 


* By those ethereal wings, whose way 
Lies through an element so fraught 
With floating mind, that. as they play, 

Their every movement is a thought.” 


SELF-EXAMINATION 
Few sufficiently practise the habit of self-examination. Through 
life man is liable to errour, and requires check, rebuke and counsel. 
He should be 


good spirit, hovering over himself in moments of passion, tempta 


He should personify his own conscience. his own 


tion and danger, and reminding himself that he owes a duty to his 
Maker, with which the opinions and consequences of the world have 
" 


nothing to do. Life, in regard to the earth, isa passing dream. The 


reality is the hereafter. Moral principle is cherished and strengthened 


by self-examination, which continually instructs him im broad and 


magnanimous duties. In the calmness of solitude, passion and 
errour relax their hold, and the mists of the world disperse. Truth 


dwells there, and, with her holy voice, reviews, sanctions, or con 
demns the past, and directs the future. Habituate yourself to take 
indulgent and exculpatory views of those with whom you live, with 
such exceptions as moral courage and firmness require, and as you 
ran render good reasons for. Cultivate a willingness to acknow 


No one can avoid doing wrong; but 


ledge and repair your faults. 
all can confess and endeavour to retrieve the consequences of errour 
The tributes most gracious in the eyes of our Creator are simple, 
and within the power of the poorest. We need no convents, thongs 
or abstinence, but only those sacrifices of personal feeling and in- 
terest, which honour, honesty, affection and benevolence, demand, 
and which lie within the reach of the most insignificant individual. 


ADVERSITY 


The chief misery of a sudden misfortune, is not the first blow, but 
the subsequent discoveries of the ditlerent ways im which it affects 
us, of the various prospects which are blasted, and of the multitari- 
ous points where we are crushed. An unexpected piece of good 
fortune brings, also, after it a tram of delightful surprises. Pros- 
Adversity, 


from our childhood, we are taught to expect; and lessons of end: 


perity has been called the * touchstone of greatness.” 
rance, fortitude, and consolation are poured upon us in a thousand 
forms, and at every stage of our existence. It bears, too, with itself, 
deep admonition, from which we cannot avert our ear—which we 
cannot disregard—which we cannot forget. The wretched will al 
ways reflect; and the peasant, in a dungeon, unconsciously becomes 
a pupil in the school of philosophy and wisdom. Against prosperity 
we are rarely taught any precautions. We are accustomed to hope 
for it with an unmingled hope—as a blessing which brings with it 


Yet 


it is prosperity which shows the natural material of the soul; and, 


repose and sunshine, opportunities ol enjoyment and of virtue 


from the same alembick produces Caligula, Augustus, Nero and 
Trajan. 


THE SORROWS OF WERTER 


The hero and heroine of this celebrated story are weak, and ought 
to be, unimteresting characters. She permits the addresses of two 
lovers at the same time, which makes her commonplace and mean 
A nobler person would either have married Werter, or separated 
from him. ‘The husband, Albert, 1s a blockhead for sitting by quietly 
while his wife is being made love to; and Werter is a fool for being 
absorbed by a woman who coldly marries his friend, with a full con- 
sciousness of his own feelings. Had he waited a few years, until 
the mania of his passion had subsided, he might have found Miss 
B. much the most agreeable woman of the two. Yet how power 


ful is the story. It hurries along hke a swift stream. The finest 
incident im it is Charlotte's handing the pistols with which she knew 
the man she loved was going to destroy himself. An inferiour wri- 
ter would have made her object—form excuses—betray what she 
B: t Goethe knew 


she is stupified by the weight of her unhappiness—she acts 


knew, and endeavour to prevent the catastrophe 
better 
as one in an awful dream—she has no control over herself—she is 
borne down—she cannot cope with destiny 


CANNON-®ALLS 


A cannon-ball, in its flight, invisible to those whom it passes, may 
be distinctly seen by a person standing behind the piece and com- 
manding a perspective view of its course. I have often beheld this 
terrible sight. It conveys to the mind a new and frightful idea of 
this destructive engine, tearing through the sir with the superhuman 


| fury of a demon. 


THE SHAKER AND THE SHOES 


Is there not yet among the wine 
Some unappro} 

Will deign to grace this lay of mine, 
The Shaker and the Shoes ' 





In one of those inexplicable places, 
A Shaker village— 
Where women just c 
And men grow stout and sober, in their wav, 
On temp rance 
The re 
A fair-faced lady of the faith, 
Who, not remembering what the covenant sait 
‘Bout men and marriage, 


And all that sort of thing 






hastise the graces, 


and tllage— 
lived one day 











} 
n, 


Could never down her pulses bring 
1 deed ‘twas wit uch diffieulty she slept 4 
Yet still mamtain’d her outward carnage, 
In spite of vounger blood, 
Amid the starchy sisterhood, 
And kept 
Her cap and Kerenet rr ficless as they 
There was one elder drab 
Christened Aminadab 
\ tellow 
Whose face had grown as bilious as his house 
Most infamously vellow 
And he would steal about like any mouse, 
Around these sanctimonious jails, 

In hopes, perchance, should he in moonlight hove 
He might some godless, natural * grits” discover 
Among the prestesses of brooms and pails! 
Prowling about one might, 

Just underneath the garden wall 
[The moon was most benevolently br git 
xdab was ta ] 
Withr lum protection of the shade, 
He i silent kind of nome, 
Such as by whispermg trees ms mad 
()r sech as comes trom boing lead, 
When drop; doom water vy the bovs 
He lists aya But noth w sand, 
Mad these mysterious sounds 
Lntil at ler gth, with echoing bounds 
Like con vain's whiy 
To raise hime ” slab, 
Was il for Aminadal 
There le eath this garde wall, 
Our sleepless, sacred sister stood 
While round her neck had bound hun fast 
A little hero of the last 
And, innocent as any doll 


Hisses 


Carese'd by litth 
With cheek unvisited by blood, 


It was so natural 
She was bestow words Of blisses, 
For which there's no accounting 
And he was whispering heartily the * gift’ was 
In short, our honest Crispin was discounting 
Nain, sensible, substantial kisses 
Aminadab got down 


His eves were sated ; 
But then he 

And a strange fee! 
He thought he had been salivated ' 


felt his peace was flown, 
ng m his mouth had grown 


The next day, meeting with the man of wax 


“Good Levi Lapstone,”’ quoth Aminadab, 


* The e see’st my understa ving lacks— 
I verily must have a pair of shoes.” 
Said Levi, * With much pleasure.’ 


And took his measure 


2 “B t, then,”’ said Drab 
| “ The che apest way 1 choose 
So, Levi, I'll not pay thee for the shoes.’ 
ts Then,” Levi ened, 
' * Thee must find leather mn thy hide 


} * Nay, Levi,” said the Shaker, 
“ Thou art a raker 
| Thou art ungodly—and I know it- 
And certainly ‘tis best 

To nip the devil now ; 


Though, uf the troth must be confest 
I vow 


hy crime was beautiful 
The elder rose upon his toes, 
And wiped his mouth—and nose 
* Yea, Levi, thee must do it 








Because our covet itis so 
That if one have a “ gi to meet @ sister 
i In moonsoimne of dark, 
The hapless spark 
Must surely to damnation vo, 
| If ever it be proved he kissed her 


For next, (with us, my friend.) to cursing 
[here's nothing so heretical as bussing 
So, to the shoes go quick about, 


I think, [ll bring thee out 


to help make things nght— 


Or else, 

And, Levi 
Perhaps ‘twill be agreeable to all, 

Be sure to leave them, by next Friday night, 


lust underneath the gard 


en-wall.”’ 
Poor Crispin boil’d with rage! 
ts Now, Drab, 
I swear’’—but then 
Cut short his oaths with counsel sage— 
“ Hold, friend—thee mast not swcar— 
Only affirm thee'll put them there.” 
D—-n Mr. Drab,” ened Levi, as he went, 
* So much for kissing with a good intent.” 
What course was there to choose’ 
On Friday night the Shaker found the shoe 


Aminadab 


good ' 
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PUBLICK LECTURES. 
CAUSES THAT VITIATE THE HUMAN CONSTITUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR SMITH. 





Tue following extracts from Professor Alban G. Smith's admirable 
introductory lecture, before the “College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the State of New-York,” will be read with much interest 
In our request fora perusal of the manuscript, we omitted to mention 
that we wislied to appropriate a portion of it to these columns; but 
trust the professor will have no objection to our having done so. It 
is a masterly production, as the reader will perceive from the annexed 
passages : 

VEGETABLE DIET. 

“It has been maintained by some men, distinguished for learning 
and research, that vegetable diet is most conducive to health. It 
seems singular that such men should advocate a doctrine of this kind 
in these enlightened—these Christian days. ‘That such principles 
should have been taught in the olden times by a Braminical priest, 
or a Pythagoras, is not so wonderful, considering that the first be- 
longed to a superstitious priesthood, whose doctrines were founded in 
errour; and that the latter, although wise in the wisdom of his day, 
was evidently a wild theorist, who thought, by perverting the laws 
of nature, he might change man from a bloodthirsty animal to a lover 
of peace. Hence he taught, 

“*That man should ever be the friend of man; 


Should view with tenderness ail living forms— 
His brother emmets and his sister worms.’ 


“That such a doctrine should gain proselytes at the present time, 


when experience is the basis on which philosophers build systems of 


Hygiene, is strange indeed. Does not the experience of every phy- 
siclan prove that nothing would deteriorate the human constitution 
more than an exclusive adherence to vegetable diet! What physi- 
cian is there that does not know the necessity of rich animal food for 
the feeble and cachectic patient! Examine our medical journals, and 
see the expenence of those attached to orphan asylums, and inst- 
tutions of charity. Do they not tell you that the prevalence of scrofu- 
lous diseases could only be checked by the mtroduction of a larger 
allowance of animal food and nourshing drinks! I have myself 
known numerous instances of large families of badly-fed negroes 
swept off by a prevailing epidemick, while their neighbours, who were 
well supplied with meat, would almost entirely escape ; and it is 
well known to many intelligent planters in the south, that the best 
method of preventing that horriple malady, Cacheria Africana, is to 
feed the negroes with nutritious food. [have sent several consumptive 
patients to the Rocky Mountains, where they were compelled to live 
entirely on animal food, and they have returned well, notwithstand- 
ing the low temperature of the climate. Take fromthe Laplander or 
the Esquimaux his oil and his blubber, and feed him upon roots, and 
he is no ionger able to endure the chilling blast of his native cline.” 


INDISN FOOD. 


“T have been to the Indian wigwam, and asked the old chief why 
his race, who were once the pride of the forest, and died of navght 
but old age and the battle-axe, had now dwindled to a handful of 
poor, sickly basket-makers. He has tuld me of the white man’s axe, 
and said these fields were once covered with forests, that sheltered 
the bear, the deer, and the buffalo. He pointed to his patch of maize, 
whose cultivation required the sordid mind of the pale-faces. * Give 
me back my forest and my bow, and my children shall no more die 
of a cough.’” 

FRESH AIR, EXERCISE AND LIGHT. 


“The want of fresh air, exercise, and light, are active agents in 
the production of scrofulous diathesis 

“This we have powerfully illustrated in the mannfacturing dis- 
tricts of Europe. One of the most atflicting mstances I have known 
of the injurious effects of bad air, 1s to be found in the account given 
of the silk-manufactories of the sultan, at Constantinople. These tac- 
tories are very damp, under greund, where the hght of the sun is 
excluded. ‘The labour is mostly performed by children; and it is 
stated that few arrive at the age of manhood, and nearly all of them 
become afflicted with some loathsome scrofulous affection 

*T could bring innumerable facts tm illustration of this point, but 
every practitioner knows the difficulty of treating disease im the 
crowded, low, and tilthy parts of the city 

* Examine ovr bills of mortality, and see how many deaths there 
are among children, whose diseases arise from a close, unhealthy at- 
mosphere. Even those of us who inhabit comfortable and airy 
apartments in open and elevated parts of the city, can sensibly feel 
the invigorating influence of a ride to Harlem, or an excursion to 
Hoboken or Staten-Island 

* How can you expect to enjoy a cheerful mind, and a body free 
from pain, when breathing air that has been robbed of its vitahazmg 
properties by a thousand lungs? It cannot give health and vigour to 
a frame that has to perform so many complicated offices 

“A sedentary life is a promoter of this diathesis, the animal 
economy having been arranged by its Creator for a life of activity 

* Constant confinement lessens nutrition, and impairs the powers 
of the digestive functions. Hence females and literary persons often 
induce debility and sickness, from too close application to their 
pursuits.” 

AGITATION AND OVER-EXCITEMENT OF MIND. 

* Agitation and over-excitement of mind generally produce a 
pernicious influence upon the body. A person may be harassed for 
aseries of months by care and excessive anxiety, from which the 
health may suffer; in which ease the stomach is disordered, nutri- 
tion languishes, the countenance becomes pale, and some tubercu- 
lous affection closes the scene 


USE OF SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS 





* Another source of this vitiation ts the imtemperate use of spi- 
rituous liquors ; and although the hon-lke eloquence of a Beecher 
has thundered its horrid consequences into the ears of our nation, 
in a language as lond and convineing as the roaring cannon; and 
many others of ow luminaries and philanthropists have drawn pie- 
tures of its destructive and poisonous influence, that makes the 
heart bleed with compassion and sympathy ; portraying in glowing 
colours the wretchedness which imvariably follows the footsteps of 
this underminer of our nation’s prosperity —this vitiator of human 
thought—yet | cannot forbear to call to your recollection some of 


those thousands of miserable scrofulous children, who people our 


| orphan-asylums and poor-houses, and exhibit in our streets specta- 


or physical affection 


cles of beggary and decrepitude, from which we start with horrour. 
I must needs point you to the widowed mother, who, added to her 
want and poverty, is obliged to toil day and night to obtain a scanty 
maintenance for a family of cachectic children, the progeny of a 
drunken father, or to a whole race of insane wretches, who are 
doomed to drag out a miserable existence, covered with the chains 
aud manacles of a mad-house—the result of a father’s love of liquor! 
If I could lead you through the various scenes of ghastly misery, suf- 
fering and deformity that I have witnessed in my course of hospital 
practice, you would read a lesson of human depravity, from which 
you would instinctively recoil, and your blood would run cold at the 
sad effects of the intoxicating cup. 

“If | were called upon to say what was the most fruitful source 
of sickness and pain im the world, I should answer, the intemperate 


indulgence in spirituous liquors ! 
INTERMARRIAGES. 


“ Have you not known families degenerate in mind and body that 
have intermarried much? Tam acquainted with a family in Virginia 
who have married cousins until their generation is nearly extinct 


The celebrated Armstrong, speaking of diseases of the eye, says, | 


‘In many families where intermarnages have taken place between 
first cousins, there is a strong tendency to affections of the head and 
eyes. ‘The offspring of such families are very liable to some mental 
They Secome insane, they squint, they are 
short-sighted, they have amarosis, etc.’ 

** Need I cite other examples. Then behold the great drama that 
is now convulsing Europe. Are not the Bourbons, the Guelphs, the 
Stewarts and Hapsburghs becoming unbecile and passing off the 
stage to make room for plebeians. There was a time when one of 
this race would not have deigned to ask advice of his ministers, but 
now he is the tool by which designing men carry out their systems of 
usurpation. The ancient regime of France, once the flower of the 
world in all that was noble, chivalrous and gailant, is now only known 
by arelick. Spain boasted in former times of nobles whose deeds 
of daring struck terrour into the invading Moor, and tilled her courts 
with statesmen who gave laws to the world. Behold them at this 
day, her nobility almost extinct, and what remains mere pigmies 
and a curse to society; her country overrun by banditti, and her 
battles fought by foreigners. Italia’s chieftains were once the Caesars 
of the world; and at later periods, gallant knights whose banners 
floated on every field, and whose war-blast was the harbinger of 
victory ; but now they are proverbially the puny, sickly and op- 
pressed Italian! 

“Tt would seem that the Turk is sensible of the influence of this 
species of intermarriage, when he sends to Circassia for his wife, to 
perpetuate the strength and vigour of his race 

* The whole history of man furnishes abundant proof that no sect 
or people can inhabit the same country or climate with the same 
habits, and intermarry without degeneration and final extinction 

‘Our entire life is one of change. The hordes of the North 
have always peopled the South. When we trace man through all his 
peregrinations, we find that change of climate and circumstances are 
necessary to his existence.” 

ATTEMPTS AT AMALGAMATION. 


* Another source of this diathesis in our own country, is the mix- 
ture of the Caucassian with the Ethiopian races. | believe they ean- 
In the early part of my professional career, 


not mix with umpunity. 
I was a witness In a case 


my attention was called to this subject 
that had been pending for several years, and as my opinion was at 
variance with some of the most eminent physicians in the state, I of 
course was bound to sustain it by pathological investigation 

** Hence I made it my business to make as many post mortem ex- 
aminations among mulattoes and negroes as possible, and from com- 
paring my researches with those of others, I think it probable that 
I have examined as many dead mulattoes as any other individual, and 
I have not yet found one that was clear of disease of the absorbent 
system 

* Therefore Tam confident that an attempt at amalgamation would 
be serving any other than the cause of philanthropy. Another opi- 
nion with which I have been impressed 1s, that a northern climate is 
not congenial to the Ethiopean race, for it will be found that nine- 
tenths of the negroes who die here, have some marks of scrofulous 


” 
disease 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDEN' 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Sir—lI participate in the horrour expressed by your correspondent, 
“An American,” at the atrocious perfidy of which the Indian chief, 
Osceola, * by the authority of our government,” has been made the un- 
suspecting vietim. But what could induce the writer to step aside 
from his suljeet, and give utterance to a gross and most unmerited re- 


On what * page of history” does 


, 


flection upon the Pilgrim Fathers 
he perceive the remotest resemblance between the cases of Osceola and 
Philip of Pokanoket? 
done so, the faithful chronicles of those times, and find, as he assuredly 
will find, that Philip was the just victim of his own perfidy—slain in 


Let him examine, for he seems not yet to have 


open warfare, waged by himself, in violation of the most solemn treaty 
Nay, let him search, and, search in vain, throuzh the whole intercourse 
of the government of the Puritans with the savage tribes, for a single 
Let him look at 


the scrupulous fidelity on 


act that ought to excite a blush in their descendants. 
their fair and equitable purchase of the soi! 
their part, with which every treaty, of whatever kind, was observed— 
and the paternal care exercised in protecting the persons of the na- 
tives, and in guarding their property against individual fraud and rapa- 
eity. And, if your correspondent can appreciate services of a higher 
order, let him contemplate the indefatigable endeaveurs of the Ehots, 
the Mathers, the Mahends, and a multitude of others, to raise this hap- 
less race from the grossest moral darkness, into ‘God's marvellous 
Light,” and the distinguished success which, in numerous instances, 


attended their beneficent labours 


Let him, ia fine, review the entire 
course of the Puritans in their native land, as well as in this, their 
adopted country—their intrepid virtue—their love of constitutional 
freedom—their sacrifices in its cause, and the triumphant progress of 
their principles, in both the ald and the new world, and he will be ready 
to confess that the record of these great and good men is “on high”— 
adeathless record, which the malignant hand of detraction can never 


reach, much less deface or * expunge.” SENEX. 





THE DRAMA. 


FRENCH THEATRICALS. 


It is a matter of much surprise to us that we have no national dra- 
ma in this country. With plenty of material to work upon, and plenty 
of talent to do the work, there is scarcely a single play on our theatri- 
cal lists that can with propriety be called American. We have one or 
two Indian plays, with Indian heroes, whose originals never existed 
save in the author’s brain. We have Yankee plays, with Yankee he- 
roes, that, in their own persons, have performed every ‘cute trick ever 
told of Yankee pedlar ; and western plays, with western heroes, whose 
deeds of wonder would cause Colone] Crockett himself to hide his di- 
minished head. But a genuine drama, with characters such as you 
meet with every day, we have not—at least, it has not been our good 
fortune to see any such. 

Now, the system is radically wrong which keeps constantly before 


|,our eyes, whether in fiveside novels, or theatrical representations, the 


characters and manners of foreigners, to the exclusion of our own 
The stage can never be to us a School of Reform, until the mirror 
be held up to ourselves, until we see our own follies reflected. While 
we laugh at the blunders of Mrs. Malaprop, and the stolidity of Bob 
Acres, we forget that there are thousands of absurdities among ourown 
And, on the 
other hand, there are as many virtues, peculiarly American, which, if 
literature would make them fashionable, might be more frequently 


countrymen, equally ludicrous, which pass unnoticed. 


practised 

We were led to these remarks by a visit to the Olympick Theatre a 
few weeks since, while the French company were performing there. 
“Christine et Michel,”’ a vaudeville of Seribe’s, and * Vatel, ou le 
” another vaudeville of some celebrity, 
were the pieces The plot of Chris- 
tine et Michel turns on the rivalry of Stanislas, a soldier, who has 
saved a small fortune in the service of the emperour, and Michel, a 
Ciristine pre- 


petit fils d'un grand homme, 
Both were emphatically French 


peasant, in the affections of Christine, an aubergiste 
fers the peasant ; but, piqned by some imaginary misconduct, in his 
absence, consents to marry Stanislas. In the midst of the preparations 
for the wedding, Michel returns, and is, of course, in a state of dra- 
Terrified, 
however, by the martial appearance and threatening air of Stanislas, 
who, by the way, knows nothing of Michel or his pretensions, he sub- 


matick consternation when he learns what has happened. 


mits to his fate, only asking that he may be employed as a garcon at the 
auberge. In the meanwhile, Christine, much moved by a most tender 
epistie from Michel, suddenly changes her mind, consents to marry 
him, and gives Stanislas his congee; when, to the surprise of every- 
body, especially of Michel, who expects, at the very least, to have his 
throat cut from ear to ear, Stanislas, after cursing his stars, his fate, 
ete. ete., joins the lover's hands, and gives them his blessing—and his 
pocke t-book, 

No American girl, be her rank what it might, would look at a lover 
with so little couage and spirit as Michel; and, from Maine to 
Georgia, you could not find the counterpart of Stanislas, a domineer- 
erous soldier, whose participa- 





ing and bullying, though brave and g 
tion in his general’s military triumphs, has given a prescriptive right to 
abuse, ad lilntum, his fellow-suljects, 

The other piece, * Le petit fils d'un grand homme,” is even more 
Cwsar, the son of u restaurateur, wishes to marry 
Vatel, his father, descend- 
ant of the great chief to the Prince of Condé, of the same name, whose 


essentially French. 


Manette, one of his father’s employers 


noble self-immolation Madame de Sevigaé has immortalized, will not 
think of receiving into his family one who, when told to execute (that 
is the word, we believe) a dish, speaks of putting “le pot au feu,”— 
Anglice of © hanging on the pot.” While the lovers are whining over 
their distresses, Vatel is ordered to prepare a dinner for the ** Corps 


Diplomanque ;* and, on the bill of fare sent him, is a‘ boudin @ la chi- 


. 


vrolatat,” with an intimation, that, as the art of compounding this dish, 
like the art of encaustick painting, is lost, fifty louis should be the re- 
ward of success. Vatel invokes the shade of his grandfather to no pur- 
pose—he 1s on the point of abandoning the * boudin™ in despair, when, 
to his utter surprise, Manette, who has, vy some means, got possession 
Vatel 


is, of course, too proud of an alliance with one so signally favoured by 


of the long-lost, and much-coveted secret, makes the pudding! 


fortune, and the whole affuiris satisfactorily arranged 

The chiet merit of this piece 1s in the character of Vatel. He is a 
worthy descendant of his great ancestor. Thorough!y imbued with the 
literature of gastronomy, deeply versed in its most abstruse mysteries, 
and tenderly alive to all that concerns its dignity, his discourse, all 
ways impressive, and at times eloquent, abounds in classick allusion, 
and interesting anecdote. His harangcue to the assembled assistants, 


before commencing the diplomatick dinner, 1s capital. 

One thing we had nearly forgotten to mention—the musick. Both 
vaudevilles are interspersed with a number of airs—such as we heard 
in the geod old days of English opera—such as abound in Guy Man- 
What we like them for is their sim- 


nering and the Begsar’s Opera 


plicity. To hear them after La Somnam!ula and La Bayadere, is hke 
supping at your friend's in the country, on home-made bread and fresh 
milk, after getting heartily tired of the best things im the world at 
Del monico’s 

Of the actors, M. Victor, who played Vatel, was by far the beet. Of 


} 


the actresses, we only saw Mademoiselle Josephine, and she is char- 


marty T wre is a certaincharm inthe voice of all Fre neh women, as 
indeseribable as it ix powerful, and this charm Mademoiselle Josephine 





has to perfection. Were she to address us by our Christian name, as 
she did Michel the other evening, we should be captivated beyond re- 
demption. She appeared to greatest advantage, though, when reading 


Miche 


With plays of this sort. the French pulblick are constantly enter- 


*s letter—we never heard « stauve-letter read so wel! before. 


They are short, full of spirted dialo 





tained »,and a faithful copy, 
as far as they go, of popular manners , and the ¢ t Is gene- 





*hief imeid 





rally some noble and generous action ; at least jt is so with Scribe’s 
pteces, and he is the favourite author, having, we be heve, produced se- 


veral hundred. We doubt not that pieces of a similar nature might be 





benefit to the authors, entertain- 
Why not try the 


produced by Amenecan Neribes, wi 
ment to the audience, and advantage to the publick 
experiment ” 


Dr aMaTICk ON-PIT.—A new tragedy, from a distinguished and prae- 
tused hand, will, it us said, be forthcoming at the Park this season. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


MR. CATLIN'’S LECTURES. 


We have, on a former occasion, classed the productions of the 
aborigines, which Mr. Catlin displayed in the course of his very in- 
teresting lectures, under this head; but as they are now exhibited at 
the Stuyvesant Institute, in connexion with the portraits of Indian 
chiefs and Indian beauties, dances, sports, ceremonies and butfalo- 
hunts; with views of that vast country of prairie, nver and lake, 
which the artist has visited and faithfully depicted ; the whole, whe- 
ther the work of the instructed arust of our own cities, or of the 
native warriour of the west, or his squaw, forms an exhibition of pic- 
torial and mechanical art, such as probably was never presented to 
the publick. ‘To enumerate even the pictures, would far exceed our 
limits; but Mr. Catlin has published an explanatory cats 
which increases the interest by pointing out incidents and characters 
connected with the scenes, decorations, utensils and arms exhibited. 
We hope the enterprise, as well as skill, of the proprietor, will be 
duly appreciated and amply rewarded. 









ogue, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

The time has almost arrived when, according to good old custom, 
the heads of fanulies and the adult friends of youth of both sexes, 
skow their affection by distributing gifts, to add to the joys of “ merry 
Christmas,” and the felicitous greeting of the “happy new year. 
Dolls and whistles——coofres and sweetmeats—ribands and drums 
cradles and coaches--toys of every description—are purchased to 
make glad the bearts of urchins, whose fancies may be gratified by 
such demonsirations of customary kindness; but it certainty be- 
comes the fr { and parent, above all, to gratfy the propensity 
winch all children show (who have attained the first radiments of 
avd calculated to instruct 





education) for books sutted to their ¢ 


at the moment they delight. Of these, books which leave permanent 
and indelible knowledge of facts, are to be preferred, whether of 


natural history or the history of nations; and if the latter, surely 
our own country’s annals and the stories of ovr own patnots, war 
riours and sages, ought to be first placed in the hands ot those who 
are to be the actors in the scenes time is preparing for all 


For this purpose, we would call the attennen of instructors and 


parents to the “ History of New-York for Schools,” as one of the 
most interesting to children, and, at the same time, the most in- 
structive, in a moral, political and historical point of view, that w 


no doubt that this 
ans of our publick 
schools, and we know many private seminaries have already mtro- 
duced it iss-book, vet we think it a duty to recommend 
a Christmas and New- Year's present, to irents who would wish 
for their offspring a knowledge story, that of the state, 
and, indeed, introductory information of all the prominent events of 
our country, so mingled with moral ! cave on the tender 
mind an impress in which wisdom iced with pleasure 
mnstruction with entertamment, 
We re-publish the following not 
and Enquirer, 
we know it ts the spontaneous pror 
one of our distinguished literary men) has felt 





have any knowledge of hough there can be 


t ly be adopted by the gt 


work will ultimate are 


asac as 
} 
ly 


ofourcity si 


ssons ast 





nh, $ intro 
‘e of this work, from the Courier 
because it accords with our own opmion, and because 
ton of a parent, who (himself 
the necessity for that 


instruction which this book contains, and has seen the delight with 
which itas tmibibed by his son \ some introductory remarks, 
and the expression of bis dissatisfaction with some of the books 


which are put into the hands of cluldren, the author proceeds thus : 


“The littie w of Mr. Dunl is of a different character, and merits a 
different reception. While it gives one the clearest accounts of the 
prominent publick events of our history Lhave anywhere met with, if im- 
bodies @ Wiss of j @ and local toformation, such as | belheve no other 

but the author, co have communicated These latter de- 





' Various authentick sources wm Manuscript docu 
the re ections of Mr. Dunlap timseit, than whom 
is devoted himself with more tadustry and 














i e¢ ion and preservation of such interesting memorials 
All thes t form of dialogue, and ina style equa ly tree trom 
the atl sounding words, or puerile, namhy-pamty staples 
But instea f acrittcism, | will give you an exampte of its powers of fas 
cination, which ore effectually istrate what TL wish to establish. I 
have a littie son mt eight vears ¢ , who, from the mustertune of much 
sickness and suilering during his short span of lite, Is vet unable toe read 
with any degiece of pleasure to But notwithstanding this » has 
a very ardent th tfor knowledge, we have been enabled to e@ratily 
by reading to him such books as were suttable to his age and capacity. By this 
means, be has become even more te ent than most children who are more 
advance i their education ' t s that Lhave read to hit 
the work of Mr. Daniap is that w most excited his mu n eted his 
attention. Lusmativ read it to n eve s, and I « t 7 © to 
you the eagerness with wt e urge i> y tea an ’ “ ’ 
the book —the s« tude with wi ‘ I f at chapte ‘ 
the unwillis ess with which le suffe mie s Aher was tine t 
go to bed This ts some time @ Line KS sin s hea and 
he frequent!y surprises me t askin abruptiv, s n « t 
with its detalis, or remin g me stances ju s. He w 
now tn the « trv; and when l him t other dav, his last uncilion 
was, to bring him up tis ¢ of *Ihstory of New-York.’ N does it 
alone appeal to t hearts of ct en. As a New Yorker, | beheve my 





rea tw than that of my boy; and I 


a ess 
when | had finished, 1 knew more of my native city and s 


pleasure ! us scarcely 
truly say, 


than l ever did before 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


BY A BOOKWORM, 





Pratse.— Every other gratification a man prepares for his neigh- 
bowr, depends somewhat for its good reception, on the state of mind 
and body of the reeyment. On the other hand, every man's ear and 

tstomac are always in the right trim to swallow a good dish of 
praise. 





Sovt The darker and more perishable the creature, 
the mor t and obedient to time; asus proved by the body, 
by fevers, by beasts, children and lunaticks; a spirit alone ean for- 
get time, because only a spirit can create it 

Tears —Gaze into yonder grotto, where continual droppings of 
tears have counterfeited the splendours of heaven and the pillars of 
our earthly temples. Thus, too, O, mortal! shall thy tears and sor 
rows one day shine lke stars, and bear thee up lke pillars 


AND BODY 


is it subiec 








Anotwer.— The rain-drop sinks liquid into the reck-cleft, but soon 
grows hard and piercing. Not so with the tear of man. [t blisters 
the eve that sheds it, but then becomes soft, and warm, and melting 








Fasnionasie MEN There are many fashionable men, who seem 
anxious to follow in the steps of the great men of Athens, who, to 
prove ther patmotism, left nothing behind them but glory and debts 

Inxocence.—Innocence, thou art genuine, only when, as in chil- 


dren, thou knowest not thyse 


is that of thy deat 
Seize rae orrortesity.—A man has as much time 
in this life to Go good, as a pearl-diver to seize his pearis 
minutes, 
Love. 
the death of the | 
Lire.— The ch 


the moment of thy conscwusness 


allowed him 
about two 


True love is like a will, which does not become lasting ull 

arty. 

anees of life hold before us a macnifving-glass, 

in which we see al) our errours exaggerated and multyplbed. 
Woman's ancer.— Bellona was always a more blood-thirsty and 

formidable deity than 2. ura, 





SL a 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

| The * Indian Boys” tn our nexrt.—* Isabelle” wall shortly Aewe a place. thoug 
rather long for * A Sketch.”—* Miduight” ts prettily written, but the ideas 
do not soar above commonplace.— The author of ** The Robber and the Her- 

} mit” asks our ope of ms * Tale of the Olden Time .” end we giwe uf to 
Aum frankly. ‘ae story ts smoothly told, and reads, in fact, like @ transla 
Srom some old French collection of tales. But we ike ut not The last half 
century has so abounded wn real somanitck tncident, that lecends of friars and 
Sreebooters, castles and caverns, have lost theer charm, and seem vaynd and 
unmeantng, unless handled by the most ski ful pens. Une tale of life, one 
sketch of an actual character, is worth volumes of them ind while we can 
command pens thal sllustrate men and manners as they rise, or dress up rea 
tradtiion in the Aues of living languaxe, cannot find room for the vague 
and shadowy representations, which show ithe the poor copies of ** old masters” 
1m @n auction-100m. 
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Shinplast« rs —The days of shinplasters, we believe, are number 
ed; as the mere prospect of the banks resuming payment at some 
definite period, must drive them from the market. Like many an 
evil thing, however, itis possible to discover some good about them 


and not their least recommendation is the merriment which they 
in times when people caught at any 
Should tne 


happy 


have occasionally given mse to, 


absurdity to reheve their gloom their requiem ever 


written, we recommend the above trifle by Johnson, as a 





vignette to the poem It is executed, indeed, with sufficient spirit 
to spire one ° 

The Pawnee risiters.— These swarthy gentlemen, with the deleda- 
tion from their neighbouring tribes who have lately left us, appear to 
have given much satisfation to all who saw them They present 
themselves more comple tely ina state of nature than any Indians 


who have visited New-York the skins of their na 


in many years, 
tive praines forming their o ly apparel. ‘Those who are fam r 
with the reserved and hanglhty bearig of the forest tribes, could no 


fail to be struck with the social air and excitable dispositwn which 


marks their prairne brethren, and so decidedly disting ishes 
* wens des planes” trom ** les wens des feuidles,” as the vovageurs 


The 


always plenty of animal food to subsist 


term the diflerent races Pawnees following the bul 


tions, and having 


his migra 





upon, are a much better fed and larger race than those whe find 
precarious subsistence im the forest chace While the woodland 
tribes who, though not so phe mpm form, are of a more wiry at 
perhaps muscular make, have again a decided advantage in figure 
and gait over the ns du lac” or tishing and trapping tribes of the 
north-west, that pass most of their tune im canoes. This diflerence 
in character and physical appearance between the different Indian 
races, or rather between those tnbes who have such a diflerent nu 
thed of gaming a hvelihood, has never been sutficrently at ded t 


by modern remancers, though it did not escape the early Pret 
writers on this country And vet uf habit have any effect in form 
ing the temper and character of a rude people, it must of course f 
low that the savage who lives im eternal sunshine upon flowery 


plains, and hunts on horseback witha troop ol tribesmen around him 


must be a different being from the solitary deer-stalker who wanders 
through the dum forest depending upon his single arm for a subsist 

ence for ms wife and cluldren. But the higher state of socal orgar 

mation that has cenera lv subsaisted in the forest tribes, tends n 





to increase this difference The necessity of clearing the wood 

to raise the few vegetables which the Indian uses, gave a permane 
to the habitation and villages of the lroguois, and tk wd t il ’ 
comm lies W vsc Social and po ti al institutlio t ea] t 
were, were still as distinct and well-defined as t t no ci 
men, and tended to mould the silent and storcal forester « 
northern woods into that sen yus Spartan-iike ‘ 

writers have with so litle refl ym ascribed to the who ceo 
red-me but now that observation begins to remove  errour, t 
commentator who regards only the primitive and mercurial race ol t 
pr es, 1s ely from generalizing upon the specimens of India 
ri racter with which he most famular, to ma e same blund 
as his predecessors ; and secre t the delineations of these w 
painted 1 different pee ile from the s ple , curious savage Wilh wa 

he is conversant. This, we observe, has generally been t ca 
with the Engl ah reviewers who have noticed Washington Irvi w 8 





exquisite desemptons of praime Lfe in the first volume of hus Craye 


| Sketches; or Mr. John T. Irving's life-like delineations of similar 
| scenes in his first work; and they seem to think that Campbell in 
his Oneida Chief,” and Cooper in his “Last of the Mohicans,” 
The fact of 
this last admirable writer having made the mistake of ascribing the 





must have drawn entirely upon their own invention 


pecuhar attnbutes of an Lroquois to a Pawnee, in his otherwise gra- 
phick work of * The Praine,” by no means impuirs the value of his 
earher portraits, which in truth and spirit can hever, perhaps, be sur 
mistake not, will be fully borne out 


passed. Their fidelity, uf we 


by the forthcoming work of Colonel Stone, (who has been lor g as 
siduously engaged in an historical research of the annals and institu 
tions of * The Six Nations ;)"’ whatever exception the worthy colo- 
nel may take to Mr. Cooper's Indian polit 
thrice-conquered Delawares to the d 


T me ”** wer 


ks, while erying up the 
saudvantage of ther hereditary 


foes s du fac,” or rather the prine:pal race among them, 


the shy and imaginative Chippewas, with their strange traditions and 
the poetick parables told in their shifting fishing camps, have long 
since found a learned and able depictor of thei manners and cus 





toms in Mr. Schoolcraft; whose labours have been illustrated by 


work by the 
Ame 


ive 


some or val sketches of their ularities in a late 





per 
uls of a I og Calin,’ the best collection of 


Mr 


author of * La ont 
} 


nean legends extant Secretary Cass, | is said to h 





the largest and most complete collection of notes m relatvon to those 
and other ‘western tnbes, and it is carnestly to be desired that he 
may vet find time to complete a work which w form a satisfactory 
memorial of a race of men which disappear set vy from the 
earth, that too much zeal « mt be exercised studying their pe 
cuharities, if we deem the knowledge worthy of preservation 
The Morrors of t West An Oswego writer, ina number 
ol the * Oasis is advanced a | ily poetick, and vet plausible 
theory, to account to ‘ orveo ess A our aut | sunsets 
The w ‘ considers the great Atmencan lakes as vast murrore 
spread rizontally ithe ear etles r the ive of the sun that 
fall m them, a l to the o il laws t em & pr 
nomeno This theorv counts for the successive t volden 
and scarict it so often observed to ‘ i era feepen mn 
t we 1 we sun a mches the he 0 " ke below ut, by 
+} that } i ' ' ' } 
supposition thal cae i lake, one aller ee ‘ eral sreoflectng 
it to the visible portion of the atmosphere { s one fades, 
another flings its mass of radiance across the heavens, a d acting on 
' ! rat ites ! . ’ 
a med n prepared tor its receptio prolor the i svecant 
l a ) orests, whose rainbow hue © rete m these 
lakes, Wav, per ps, also a im impart r rs « scone, by 
m ‘ ‘ ed from the water to the sky. But let the mete 
ol st speak lor! sell 
We 4 i years ‘ these a ea s ma the fact 
‘ > ‘ unsels a 
, j na he ‘ 
‘ i, a y { the 
“ ‘ t t es spear above 
the an “ ‘ t stanetiy 
tra 4 ts 1 it fare ~ low the 
thew ” e j ‘ ow ’ tee nolen ! 
‘ ‘ ‘ areal « 
' ! lene 
i sat 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ tthe 
‘ e ‘ the 
‘ he weste “ eon t 
l ! ‘ " Lake Supe 
' ‘ st pat 
wi tt “ ! » ent ‘ 
i ' s 
“ " ' cumstanee pling 
t ‘ ‘ ' t i hh th, 
] ‘ ‘ ‘ t i ‘ il ‘ t ‘ he 
‘ A ! the 
{ ‘ | ix ure t ‘ place 
‘ t t ‘ ‘ hi 
s St @le ' Ilur n Lake 
t I ‘ ‘ ‘ wihie ets 
‘ " ‘ Thes 
‘ ‘ ‘ ation 
\ ‘ i t t u 
rT efore ' iinte 
Supe 
\ , t the 
il ‘ ‘ ‘ us 
' j i retur 
‘ ‘ at in 
I " ‘ ! vl ' 
‘ ‘ er t frow 4 1 
‘ ‘ ' ! "W : 
‘ s marked as sey ure inte 
1! oy th ' , reac ' ‘ ! ! of Cap 
s oft i sho dul beven ‘ Mayor Ma 
& , ecleby is a sho Thy ve dote 
io re not eor | Wes 
7, ‘ Mis t t, were 
‘ ore {ro ae Sor ‘ con 
‘ iw pone rT i ! ‘ k to 
‘ ‘ ’ ‘ t day 
\\ t ! I ‘ I uo okt ra 
'% k ] wm know ¢ : Scott 
f th ‘ . ed a M ' ‘ I! s some 
ke a sho A hundred “¢ \ ‘ s ut one 
lie news na ‘ know it 
| 
| ‘ ‘ t ! vorinint 
' ‘ t o | { Scot 
) ‘ Wi °o anil 
| | ue 
. © sau he we 7) the | 
» oan hiour of ne, Woo has 
i 
] _ et 5 ol how ’ st 1 our talue, 
Lavis's B . filth volume of Lockhart’s Scot 
s t »! ced oul) 
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Love not! love not! 











SECOND . RSE. 


Love not! love not! the thing you love may die, 
May perish from the gay and gladsome earth; 
The silent stars, the blue and smiling sky 
Beams on its grave, as once upon its birth. 
Love not! 





THIRD VERSE. 


Love not! love not! the thing you love may change, 
The rosy lip may cease to smile on you, 
The kindly beaming eye grow cold and strange, 
The heart still warmly beat yet not be true. 
Love not! 


FOURTH VERSE 


Love not! love not! oh, warning vainly said 
In present hours, as in years gone by : 
Love flings a halo round the dear e's head, 
Faultiess, immortal, till they change or die. 
Love not! 








THE RIFLEMAN'S SONG AT BENNINGTON, 


‘ " 
Wity come ve hither, stra er 
, 
\ 1 what vess fills 
ln ‘ vat re tiger 
' 
Vibe la “aero I ss 
llear ve ’ s . 
iy u wile { fr 
] j now t rin £ 
' 
( from the tree ; 
; ' 
lhe rifle, the sharp r le! 


' 
ly om iands it is no trifle . 


Ye ride 1 goodly steed ; 
He mav know another master 
Ye forward come with speed-, 
But ve'll learn to back much faster 
When ve meet our mountain-ovs, 
And their leader 


] 
bu 





yhnny Starke 








Lads who make * OTS 


Bat who always fitt mark, 





Thad we ’ su 
Acros y wate 
Phat hither y ust cor 
Like . wivhter? 
work f 
W hv, t sooner = te 
I t ‘ 
‘ \ 
by nfle, the good rifle! 
| ur han le! 


Rrseprct FOR THE AGED The old pear-tree on th Third- Avenue, 
LFSi 1 Bb 
tely been surrounded by a 


‘tof prety 


; 


} ed by Governour 
r, to protect i 


Stuyvesant, bas la 
wooden pal s trunk. We commend this a 
toward old ay 





whether & was done by individual, or by order 





of the corporation The venerable tree vet annually drops its fruit 
on the sre walk, and, if not cestrove by accident or Wantonnecss, 
will probably continue to do so for a century to cone 


g just at dinner 





\ Quierus A person, who was famous for arrivi 
tune, Upon going to @ trend vu 
asked, By the lady of the house, uf he wot ‘ s they a On his 
replying hAshould bet appy to have the pleasure, she 1 plive 


* De at homey Uie yy 


a, (where he was a frequent visiter,) was 





of course, received his quietus for sonic 


time, at least. 


ReMARKABLE PRESENTIMENT 
ton, who embarked in the fated “ Home 


es of Charles- 
steamer, and who had passed 


One of the married la 


the summer in the north, resided, for several months previous to her 


departure, with a relative in this city. On several occasions, she 


related to a num 


visited her, tl 


ber of persons in the family, and to friends who 


at she could not account for the remarkable apparitions 


that almost daily were conjured up before her. Though at work in 


the chair and awake, she would constantly have her feelings wrought 


almost to hystericks by the sight of some 


he parting of th 


yy yle pri 


ymws. It would seem, by the narrations whi 


to us, that, th 


iwful realizat 


forth the sympathy of every Americar 
the new steamer 


asi by some 


should be the vesse 


possess a charm in itself, that invited those who were 


exactness, all the details of that dreadiful 


dreadful shipwreck, 


vessel into fragments, and the drowning of crowds 


vcipally her family and friends, engulfed in the angry 


li have been made 


uh little dreaming then that she was to come to the 


ion of her imaginings, she foresaw, with prophetick 


l t, which has drawn 


A few ‘aie after, 


even 


} 
yOSoOTn 





‘Home”™ began to be talked of; and immediately, 


fatal impulse, she persisted with her husband that this 


lL she would go home in. The name seemed to 


preparing to 


‘escape our winter for the balnuer skies of their own south. Her 


to Ho purpose 


nd thu 
Mepicat 


- 
n Ss Own fet 


ol if tle, or 
t, never 
somet s ( 


sidered as desert 


wr, he asked 


ut that he had 
genticman Wishes ft 


and said lis master was dressing 


rectly. “Oh! 


called just to rn 


NEAT PUN. 


suits of Literature,’ wabound and A 


husband had resolved 


mo thie 


to defer his return to a later period; but it was 
The lamented wife seemed bent on her first resolu 


perished the whole of this interesting family. 


OURAGE The bravery of a true physician, or surgeon, 


he bed-side of pestil and death 


the cock-pit 








Lie hospitals of a Waterloo carnage is proverb is 
<2 ss w“ juire COUTALE by educa n, 18 
\ 1 irts of those Who are, on other matters, 
ir int. A curative process has been invented 

t n the ¢ im ¢ nea es H: 
vs ins aba ’ t s be con 





rs, tried by court-martial and 


s compPLieD witn.— Mr. Littleton wag at Bath, and 





ith * Pleas pull t . written over the bell-rope, 
ard as he coul When the servant opened th 
t his master was at home. The man said he was, 


gone to bed. Mr. D. said, “Please to tell him a 


to speak with him.” The servant soon returned 
and that he would be ready di- 
said Mr. Littleton, ‘only tell him that Mr. Oliphant 


bell, as it was desired 


A printer, on seeing a sheriff closely pursuing an un- 
fortunate author, remarked, “t 





it was a new edition of the ‘ Pur- 
{-pressed f 





ENGiisu CLERGYMEN.—Cooper, in his “ Eng " mives an anecdote 


of a clergyman, who was arrested on charge of an assault. He 


that he was driving g, with a fi 


justified himself, by saying “ 2 g 
male; that the complainant passed him on horseback, and repeat 
edly insulted his companion by staring under her hat; 


ed the offender 


whereupon 
he horsewhy ared that, after horsewhip- 


ping the 





man, the defendant hand s card, a corner of whi 


was torn off. He was asked why he gave his card, and answers 


thatit was to “afford him an opportunity of requirmg the satisfac 
tion of a gentleman.” But why was the corner torn off?" “Pe 
cause Tam in the mimstry, sir; and I thought the ‘ Rev.” might as 
well be omitted on such an occasion.” 

KxNowine How.— Some soldiers were digging a well in one of the 


fine forts in the west. When they came to the water, the 





col 
manding officer went to inspect progress. ** Well, Cowan,” said he 
to the Inshman at the bottom of the well, “you have found the 
water, at last!” “Ah. kurnel.” rey i the other t all depinds 

mn knowing how the thing ought to be done. Any other man but 
mivsell woulc have gone forty fut Geeper without coming to it!" 

\ MATHFMATICIAN § IDEA OF HONOUR A graduate of Caml! ue 
gave another the he, and a challenge followed. The mathematical 
tutor of this college, the late Mr. V.. he spute and sen 
for the youth, who told him he must fig! \ said the w 
thematicman. He ve me th , prove it 
if he proves it, y ‘ : and if he « ! ven he hes 
Why should you shoot one another?» Let 

A FAITHFUL LOVER Dick,”” inquired the maid. “have vou been 
after that saleratus ? No, I haint ‘If von don't g > quick, | 


tell your mistress.’ ‘* Well, tell mistress as soon as ye lease 
mt know Sally Ratus, and won't go near her. You 


engaged to D« 


know I am 


‘ TOR AND HIS PATIEN 
A woman, with hypo beset, 
Found the doctor alone at his house ; 
And, wit! 
Declare 


Said the doctor, with gravest of face, 


rour and wonderment met, 





‘Sure, there nothing can be worse than that 


I'd advise you, if that is your cas 
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